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Universiteit van Amsterdam 

The Department ofSpanish and Portuguese orihe University of Amsterdam solicits 
applications fora 

professorship in Spanish literature (m/f) 

Vacancy number 7747. 


Books and Prints 

A CATALOGUE of Antiquarian 
mid Secondhand Books on Illus- 
trated Books Includlnn colour- 

E late. Books About Books, 
oncl Literature, and Mia- 


Lanai Lltnrnturo, and Mia- 
collannous Including History 
now avnllnble from T. Sol- 
omons (nooks), I A Waltham 
Avenue, Kinnnmiry. London 
NWD Tol: 01-204 6004. 

(2944) LI 14 

PETER DAL WOOD, 44. Ciiusn- 
wuyhoud. I’cnionco. Cornwall. 
Tol: (0726) 3702. Siimmar Cat- 
alogue of Antiquarian and Out 
of Print books now nvallabla. 


Duties: 

The professor to be appointed will have to: 

• carry out, stimulate, and co-ordinate 
research in the Held ofSpanish literature; 
it is desirable that applicants also have a 
good knowledge of Latin -American 
literature 

■ give instruction in the field 

• participate in the Leadership and admini- 
strative tasks of the Department and the 
(Sub) faculty through the committees and 
councils prescribed by law. 


Qualifications: 

• significant research experience in the Held 
ofliterature in the Spanish language as 
evidenced by a doctoral dissertation and 
subsequent publications 

• knowledge of traditional and more recent 
theories ofliterature 

• good didactic skills and significant teaching 
experience 

> organizational abilities and a disposition to 
co-operate with colleagues 

• applicants from abroad must commit 
themselves to achieve an adequate 
mastery of Dutch within two years. 



G ross salary depends on age and experience and ranges from Dfl. 6,364.- to Dfl. 9,005.- per 
month. (Dutch Civil Servants Code). 

Applications, including a detailed curriculum vitae with list of publications, references and copies 
of the main publications, should be sent - whilhin four weeks - to the Chairman of the Search 
Committee, Prof. V, Lo Cascio, Italians Seminarium, Spuislraat 210, 1012 VT Amsterdam, 

The Netherlands, quoting number 7747. 


Women In particular are Invited to apply. 


The University of 
Kansas 

JOYCE AND 
ELIZABETH HALL 
. ■ DISTINGUISHED 
PROFESSORSHIP IN 
BRITISH HISTORY 

Nomination* and a police* 
Mona era Invited tor tho Jayci 
and Elisabeth Hall Din 
Unaulahed proraaaoratilp In 
British History nines 14H3 


with apeci'Ll (zaH on In BrltUI) 
Legal and Constitutional Hta- 
tcry. New endowed choir for a 
scholar with intar national 
reputation for reaaareh and 
i. With the support 
tent lei British Hie- 
ing* or the Kenneth 
Lsaparch Library, the 
ncumnant will enhapea an 
wlabllahfd . graduate pro- 
Stem, participate In. the 
undergraduate coutace of. a 
large and •*-*—* 

me tit. pron 
cnonfl 

»« 
live « 

or . raaearoh top 
library acquisition# 
dona and 

ted' until N 


ement 
t and 
imlna- 
at Ions 

. . jar J , 

at* until the position la 

Send ' credentials to 

Pro re«a or YY.JSMtt Roblnaon, 
anidrperaon or the search 


Personal 


ANY ONE INTERESTED In 
co-wrliing a book on 
SOCIOBiOLOGY. I already 
haveall the answers If you 1 
have Ihe literary abilities. 
Please send letter of 
Introduction to 
Box No. TLS 405 {4760) 

written • torma on requeat 

REGIONAL TRU st LTD. 

SI Dover St, . Piccadilly, 
London W1A 4RT. 

Phone: 0t-491 2834 

oeiniol , » . Residential 

7 ' n»»r Chleter — over 
100.000 volumes, Comfortable 
modern’ accommodation, prl- 
Vate study bedrooms, full. 

mod oat chargee, 8,a.e. 
to The Booking Secretory, Bt 


BRITISH LIBRARY, at. Ruaaall 
street, WCt . Renaissance 
Painting In _ manuscripts. 
Raleigh and Roanoke: The 

Erite ^f3.',". A ,rs: 

Jlundoy 2.30—6. Admission 

Holidays & Travel 


DRISCOLL HOUSE HDTBL-200 
■Inal# rooms, board £50 per 
week, all amanltiaa. — Apply: 


LITERARY HIRITAGB WEEKS . _L.U.P, (3 
— ' Shakespeare. Literary . 

.London etc. Apply HP Hall- PRINCESS 


Oraat _ 

M l EG. Tali 0 


Property to let_l 


Business Service 

PROFESSIONAL efficient eco- 
nomlcal. Amy BoylB Word Pro- 
cessing Services. Free colloc- 
tlon/dollvery. Landan/Kent 

(0634) 401674. LI 23 

M/8 TYPING, word proceasinn. 
Experienced people, sensible 
prices. Call 01-452-0234. L123 

New Books 

department of English publica 
. tlon. A.J. Hamer 
Boilre. Booklet £1,8 
available nt £5 Engl 
L.tl.P, (2630) 

PRINCMI OLIVE by Mergerot 
Shepard. £2.50 rrom P. Drink- 
water, 86 Church St., 

For Sale & Wanted 


FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Nooda. write or phono: DOOK 
CALL, i/n Now Cuiiumi Duuk- 
ihon, 39 Elm SI., Now Canunu 
CT 06B40 USA. 203-966 5470. 
Mail order* welcome. 

UNfCORN BOOKS. 10 Fnlifar Gar- 
dena. lirnriun. London NW4 
4NR. Tel: 01-202 6342. Mill- 
(Irens anil Illuslrnted books. 
.catalogue Issued regularly. Douks 
bought. LI 1$ 

BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY! major 
catalogue (£1) duo out soon. G. 
Cheaters. 23 Morris 

Hill, Pales worth. Tamworth 
B78 1JT LI 14 

RUSSIAN BOOKS. Catalogues 
Issued. A. C. Hall, 50 
Staines Rd., Twickenham, 
Middx. Lll4 

ILLUS., 1st Editions and Country 
Books. See please for lists. 
Bancroft, Sprlnaflelda. 

Osbourne, Colerne, Chip- 
penham. Wilts. 

LI 14 

Librarian* 

Haringey College 
Park Road, London Nil 
2QF 

Principal: Brenda 8. 
Remington BA (Ho no) DlpFE 
Department: Library and 
Learning Resources 

POST: LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

Salary i Scale 8 £6.267 — 
£6,762 (pro-rata) (Including 


WATBRFIILDB, 

kiV.V.ESf.-SS 

PHILOSOPHY. WtttrtiZr 

PaTk° n En r 3 U £?~?^ 

OXFORD BOOK 
Specialist salsa 
lections, hooka of v2T9a 

BOOKS, RettrlM *u3 
Thinning out) bmJTZ 
Hammond Lid,. 

Street. CambrWi 

380323. Olve bm p rSa. “ 
OXFORD BOOK AUCTa" 

sss , ,nsajf ,M i 

Road, Surbiton, By. Llli 

TARA ASBOCIATIf 

claHat anUmiarlajiujfe 
issued. Detail! fronlJQ 
La., Lymlngton, Hun i 


SUMMER ‘84 Book Ca 
Flrata, Penguin PlrU.1 
8ao (16p A5) (Ol P.Y.AI 
Stanley Creicwt, Ti 

W 11a 


Balaryi Scale 3 £6.267 — in tlia Hook 1 

£6,762 (pro-rata) (Including Institute, which 
London weigh ting £627 p.a.). historical nolle 


University of Lonk 
Courtauld Instituted 
Art 

A vacancy la avallibkl 
the temporary pou(Li.a: 

1 2 month*) of 

SENIOR UBRABT 
ASSISTANT (QRAI 

In tlia Book Llbrtnrtft 
Institute, which la ■ limre 


. Onn part- tlmo Library 
Assistant Is required oa agon 
as Ppaalblo, to help m tlia New 


week, marnlnaa/oftornoona 
with ana lata night par wook. 
to bo arranged. Would suit 

G arson alraudy foinlliar with 
brary dutloi and an ability tu 
type would be an advantage. 


tho taaclilna and no* 
needs of the In* U tut*. , 

f iuaaed iholr . profgH 

Ibrary examination*. WJ 
have to put lit ■ iwj; 
— FtpRvnil nnrl auo" 


PARIB. Laft Bank, Studio. Long 
Jot. Ml Juljv-Mld Bept. Sleeps 
• ' P Br month. Including 


Lawrence, Kansas 

USA/ Air equal opportunity/ 

e|^otiva action amplo^erj 


© T KHr 


LEARHED; Scientific *nd 
Art/Tllustratnd Journals 
wanted. W. H. Gardner 

LI 24 

Accommodation to let— 


aanae, of adventure. Call per- 
sonalty SB MountplaiuatU WCI • 
weekday evenings rrom 6.00pm 

kwish-isr: tUAfan 


PROF EBB ION AL nall-smol 

remale over 23 ragulrad 
own room In larga sunny fli 
8ydenharn, London, lfl inin 


Mercury CQ. Ltd. Upper Mount*, 
Northampton NNl 3 HR. Friday, 
June 8, 1984. - RcgUterod as a 
nawap*|is^at the Post Office. IS6N 


non-amok Inn 
required for 

1 fwt in 


own room In larga sunny flat in 
gydsnnam, London. 16 rrtlnutos 


Education and will liuvn had 
axparlenoo of working with 
people from minority ethnic 
groupi/or will ha abio to 
relate to minority athnic 
groups. 

Application forms and fur 
U»er da to lie may bo o 
from: Halon Afxnndl 
latrattvo Aaolstant. 

CoMngq, Pork Road, ^unuu,. 
Nil 2QP. I8oo plooso). . Toll 

gt\: 7 &!b t -(M) d, ms 

University of Bath 

Anplloatlona am Invltnd for 
tho post of 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Jlfljh snoclflr rnnunn- 
albllltlas Tor llin ilhrnry 
service to the Buhoula of t'liar- 



General V 


Ihn ilhrnry 
uuIh of Pilar- 


li 
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PROMOTE LOW 
BUDGET TITLES 
ON THE BACK PAGE 
OF THE 


At a very low cost you can reach 
thousands of readers in libraries 
and universities throughout the 
world. . 

Every week the NEW. BOOKS 
classification on the back page of 
TLS provides publishers with an 
excellent opportunity to list 
books with small promotional 
budgets for as little as £5.01* 

Simply phone over copy - title- 
author, price, publisher and 
ISBN to 

CHERYL DENNETT on 
01-253 3000, Ext. 232. 

*The rates are £1 .67 per line - minimum of 3 lines. 


* , Appl lean ts should profera- 
3 * B angrao in ono of tlia 
dlaclpltnos to bo sarvIcoU nod 

te.»° .iffisifc . 

MSToHStST"*"""* *■ 

£lf*SY3! ln tU ® rmnB ® c 7. 120- 

Fur the r nartioulara an 
tlon forma obtalnabL 

^ , W# l,Juno * l 

- v.- 7 • LI 03 

Public & University*^ 


. The Univereity of 
Auckland : 

New Zealand .■ 

A GHAIR IN ENGLISH 



EMC KORN'S REMAINDERS 


TLS 


The Times Literary Supplement 


FRIDAY 15 JUNE 1984 No 4,237 6Up 


S. S. Prawer: E. H. Gombrich’s ‘Tributes’ 

The world of waiters 

Four hundred years of Cambridge publishing 

D. W. Griffith in Hollywood 
The creative discontent of William Blake 
Sir John Soane, architect 
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Westview Press 


A CLARIFICATION OF QUESTIONS 
AN UNABRIDGED TRANSLATION 
OF RESALEH TOWZIH AL-MASAEL 
AYATOLLAH KHOMEINI 
Ayatollah Khomeini 
translated by J. Borujerdi, with a 
Foreword by Michael MJ. Fisher and 
Mehdi Abed! 


This unabridged translation of Ayatollah 
Khomeini's A CLARIFICATION OF QUESTIONS 
provides a unique picture of the belief structure of 
ShUsm. A compendium of 3,000 "probtarnsr 
Khomeini's treatise is intended to guide laymen in 
their religious duties, as well as to cover all of 
lifes questions and needs, from personal hygiene 
and ritual purity to organ transplants and modern 
banking. The RESALEH TOWZIH AL-MASAEL. 
the latest in a long tradition of similar writings, 
reveals how the external world is viewed by the 
Shrite faithful. Khomeini's imprimatur gives it 
special relevance today. 

July 1984, 432 pages, paper £28.00 


June Publications 

SOVEREIGNTY IN DISPUTE 
THE FALKLANDS /MALVINAS, 
1493-1982 

Frite L. Hoffmann and Olga Mingo 
Hoffmann 

In this book, the Hoffmans present the 
background to the confrontation between 
Argentina and Britain, as wall as an analysis of 
the present situation. Clarifying the Importance of 
o JFFW insignificant, remote islands In the 
South Atlantic, over which European nations 
nearly went to war several times, and which 
England wrested from Argentina in the 1830's 
the authors trace the history of the dispute, the 
'hvowement of the U.S., and the impact ol thB 
recent war on Inter-American relations, 
lune 1984, 150 pages, cloth 217.25 

STAUN AND HIS GENERALS 

SSXJF W^ARY memoirs of 

WORLD WAR H 

edited by Seweryn BiaJer 

with a new introduction by the author 

in , ,960 ' STAL,N A ND HIS 

2^£ar S .i ,A, Cf ^ sf i 3lt,dv of Rusm during the 
World War II. Written by men who recall their 

5* fBQular ctoaa comect with 
irSSl 8? 10 memoira Pravfcfe important 
J SSSlft.* 8 W3 Yj hQ s °vlet system worked in 
a time of extreme crisis and the way onB of the 
most powerful figures of the 20th rantury Used 1 
P»e^rrnaus power to shape history. Among the 
Jectkyts are accounts by Marshal VagHavskH, 
OTtef of ORWattans and later. chlel of the General 
■23 1 ,' f 1 *** Shtemanko, deputy chler 

SSL^Jf the General Staff; 

Cniel Marshal of Artillery Voronov; naval 
rommander Admiral Kuznatsev; and Colonel 
General Khrutev, quartermaster general of the 
Red Army. STAUN AND HIS GENERALS 
. Piuminates how Russia won Ihe war - because 
of and despite Stalin. * ^ 

jtme 1984^ &50 pages; paper £32.50 

IRELAND 

^ C cffi GEOPCONHJCT 

Richard B, Finnegan 

,Ii?k of Upland avoids the stereoiypes.ol • ; 
saints and lepfbohauhe. ■ 
mg lead of a nation torn: beiweefi ! 
"toihS’ n,^ 80 ant [i a traditional : 

''3 mm EUT® 98 " desGhbes major futures 

, 01 Ireland s history, society, culture, pofltfcs, 

'12*** lh & special problems of . 
N"™* “ T|n lhac onl0Xt olcunem ■' 
tension, weaving togather tho cfavatopments that 
have occurred as tho Irish respond to the 
substantial and rapid transformations of Ihe past 
■qua^ceniury. He stresses the contamoorgry . • 

S^i B .? d i 0nomie pressures Ireland- 1 
races as it takes Its piece as a developing ■■■■■'■' r • 

European i Nation and moves out of the shadow 
or Great Britain. 

June 1984, .166 pages, IIKb., paper £18.50 


THE OPTIMUM UTILIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

MAKING KNOWLEDGE SERVE 
HUMAN BETTERMENT 
edited by Kenneth E. Boulding and 
Lawrence Senesh 

We all have more knowledge than we use; even 
so. say the ediiors of this book, ignorance otten 
governs our actions. Society continues to find 
yvays to misuse knowledge - from manipulating 
information to gain political power to restricting 
what ideas are explored on university campuses 
Thus, when soma of the best minds In thB U.S 
met lo focus on the optimum utilization of 
knowledge, it was not on idle academic inquiry. 

In these proceedings from that conference, which 
was sponsored by the Academy of Independent 
Scholars, the contributors examine several of the 
key aspecls of learning: the importance of 
knowledge in decision making; the role ol 
educational systems in producing and 
disseminating knowledge; and the relationship 
between knowledge and the physiological 
psychological, and cultural bases of the learning 
process. The misuse of knowledge - or the 
overuse of ignorance - ihe authors note, could 
threaten the existence ol the entire planBi. if the 
kind ol thinking exemplified by the nuclear arms 
race prevails. 

March 1984, 330 pages. Ulus., doth 218.25 

REDEFINING HUMAN LIFE 
REPRODUCTIVE TECHNOLOGIES 
AND SOCIAL POLICY 
Robert H. Blank 

This book examines critical social-policy issues 
emerging from recent developments in human 
reproductive technology. Although considerable 
attention has been focused on the ethical 
dimensions of these developments, the policy 
aimenaon has largely been obscured. Dr. Blank 
now provides a far-ranging overview of the 
cumulative impact on society oi a wide array of 
new reproductive technologies and the social 
patterns that accompany or precede their 
application. 

March 1984, 280 pages, doth £25.00 

RED FLAG OVER AFGHANISTAN 

THE COMMUNIST COUP, THE 

SOVIET INVASION, AND THEIR 

CONSEQUENCES 

Thomas T. Hammond 

How did It happen that Afghanistan, a countiv 

populated almost entirely by devout Muslims, 

tjeca 'J 1 ® Communist? How did a state that had 

guarded its indepsndence for centuries come to 
be dominated by the Soviet Union? Were the 
A OV ?, a ii-S sponsib,e for the Communist coup of 
ApnM978, or was it a purely Internal affair? Why 
djd the Kremlin decide to invade Afghanistan; 
was it one step in a master plan to gain control of 
fMLJ* 0f , B defensive move to secure the 
USSR s southern flank against Mudlm 
nationalism? What mistakes did (he Carter 
administration make in Its pottefas toward 
Afghanistan, and what policies should the Reagan 
administration follow? Will the Soviets agree toa 
peaesfu 1 settlement and withdraw (hair troops 
from Afghanistan? 

Professor Hammond discusses these and related . 
muss, focusing on the Communist seizure of . 
power in Afghanistan, the disastrous policies of • 

85J3?!* C T mu ^ lBadere ITerakLAmin, and 
Babrak), Soviet tactics and strategy In- 

Afghanistan,: the Afghan resistance, and possible 
Soviet moves in the direction of the Gulf. 

February 1984, 300 pages, cloth £26.2-5 
paper £11.75 

New in paperback 

SECURITY ABOtJ 7' NATIONAL 

DEFENSE and foreign policy 
IN A DANGEROUS WORLD 
, Harold Brown : 

■ dlfflSrh^rS ,k ' 2 n?ad thrau 9 h tha • 

' ^ °" d pressures that civilian 

ESSE and ^8 political, mihtary, 

1 SS JL nnS 9 " PO,ICV {hat ,lmf L 

' JSh a H! - y \ cop ®- ,a volume that you can 
£ 8 ® half a .t-aeytime,.-no .matter 
whal sItH Of the issue you ate on:" 

' , ' : Washington Post Book World 

1983, 228 pages, doth. £15.50 

paper £10.50 
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Guardians of memory 
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S. S. Prawer 

E.H.GOMBRICH 

Tributes: Interpreters of our cultural tradition 
270pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £17.50. 

0714823384 

This is a book about “guardians of memory": 
those who have kept alive the ideas and values 
of centuries of intellectual and spiritual life and 
who have, in their turn, added to these ideas 
and values. In writing about them, Sir Ernst 
Gombrich shows himself to be one of their 
number. He calls his book Tributes , meaning 
tributes to others; but it is, in fact, also a tribute 
his publishers are rightly paying to their most 
distinguished author on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. No one else could have provided so 
appropriate a Festschrift. 

Gombrich's special gift is that of making us 
see - in the double sense of making us look 
afresh at our world and its artefacts and of 
making us understand their nature, their his- 
tory, and their actual os well as their potential 
place in our lives. The opening of the very first 
piece in this book, an address delivered to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
May 1981, provides an excellent example of his 
way with things and with an occasion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the programme you hold in 
your hands is printed in characters we derive from 
the Phoenicians, modified by the Greeks, the Romans 
and by Carolingian scribes whose forms were taken 
up in (he Italian Renaissance; the numerals have 
reached us Erom ancient India via the Arabs; the 
paper on which it is printed is an invention of the 
Chinese which came West in the eighth century, 
when the Arabs took Chinese prisoners who taught 
them the art of paper-making. The term Friday, of 
course, comes from the substitution of a Teutonic 
goddess, Frigg, for the ancient goddess Venus; or 
rather for the planetary deity to which one of the 
seven-day cycle was assigned in late antiquity, the 
cycle we call the week. 

I wanted to remind you of the extent lo which we 
are the heirs of many “and diverse civilizations to 
make my first point: that within the life of the mind I 
regard the humanities os representing the faculty or 
memory, the memory of our culture. 

By asking his hearers' to look closely at. their 
programmes he has taken them on an excur- 
sion through many centuries and many coun- 
tries and has introduced them to the questions 
he is going to raise in a way that well befits the 
man who directed the fortunes of the Warburg 
Institute during the most fruitful years of its 
development. “Over the entrance to that Insti- 
tute”, he later reminds his American audience. 


“you can 4 read in Greek characters the word 
which its founder wanted to be inscribed there, 
MNEMOSYNE, Memory, the mother of the 
Muses". As mother of the Muses, Memory is 
more than a repository of facts. It is a reposi- 
tory of values, too; and Gombrich again and 
again shows us, here and elsewhere, how to 
balance objectivity and subjectivity, factual re- 
search and personal response, looking and in- 
terpreting as he activates our sense of wonder, 
of admiration or of horror by confronting us 
anew with works of art that men have 
fashioned - works which exhibit all that man 
can be. 

If “I want to make you see” is one motto that 
might be inscribed on the title-pages of all 
Gombrich's books, “only connect” is another. 
His curiosity - a directed, not an idle curiosity - 
extends to the printed or spoken word as much 
as to the picture, to the piece of music as much 
as to the statue; and the old ambition of Gels- 
tesgeschichte, to see all the arts together in their 
social and temporal context, is again and again 
fulfilled by a man who has a keen eye for the 
telling particular and who can therefore avoid 
that vice of unfocused generality which has 
deservedly given Geistesgeschichtc such a bad 
name. 

The “guardians of memory” whose contribu- 
tions to our culture come under close scrutiny 
in Tributes include one eighteenth-century fig- 
ure: G.E. Lessing, whose views on the divers- 
ity of the arts are re-examined and whose style 
of writing and thinking is imaginatively related 
to the game of chess which brought Lessing and 
Mendelssohn together; and one towering fig- 
ure of the nineteenth century: Hegel, whose 
claim to be the real “Father of Art History” is 
vigorously asserted against the claims of 
Winckelmann. The lives and activities of all 
the others reach into the twentieth century. 
There is a characteristic piece about Lord 
Leverhulme, whose practical philanthropy 
provided opportunities for civilized living 
which we neglect at our peril - a piece which 
once again shows Gombrich's unique sense of 
occasion by using the name "Sunlight Soap” to 
demonstrate ways of linking our sensory ex- 
' perience with oUr emotional life. The argu- 
ment is serious, but the twinkle in Gombrich's 
eye is unmistakable. There is a piece on Freud, 
which examines the implication of Freud's 
analyses of verbal wit for all the arts, and shows 
how perilously close Freud’s rejection of Mod- 
ernism brought him to theories of “degenerate 
art” that were most fully formulated and ap- 
plied in quarters wholly opposed to him and all 


he stood for. Other "tributes” scrutinize the 
cultural psychology of Aby Warburg; Johan 
Huizinga's analyses of the role that “piny” fills 
in our cultural lives; the exemplary contribu- 
tion made by George Boas lo the notion and 
the practice of Histoiy of Ideas; I .A. Richards's 
aesthetics; and the personality and achieve- 
ments of Dame Frances Yates. The book ends 
with Gombrich's recollections of his collabora- 
tion with two remarkable Austrian Jews: Ernst 
Kris, psychologist and historian of art, who 
inspired Gombrich's seminal essay on carica- 
ture, and Otto Kurz, explorer extraordinary of 
contacts between different cultures. 

These essays are not always free of criticism 
-the piece on Huizingn, for exnmple, express- 
es grave reservations about his methods and 
conclusions; but they arc all informed by sym- 
pathy, and by a profound empalhetic under- 
standing of Ihe agonies and dilemmas which 
confronted these guardians and influenced 
their work. And running through this book, as 
through so many of Gombrich's writings, is n 
continuing tribute to Sir Karl Popper, whose 
views on investigation of origins, on verifica- 
tion, on trial mid error, on creative self-critic- 
ism and on “World Three" - the world of prob- 
lem solutions which is also the world of culture 
and art - wc find quoted with approval again 
and again. We arc reminded that the notion of 
“making and matching", which has proved so 
fruitful in art-criticism, is one that Gombrich 
derived from pondering problems Popper hud 
raised in other contexts. 

Most of the pieces in this book were spoken 
before they were printed; and Gombrich is 
indeed a master of the lecture, the paper, the 
piece that makes its point in under an hour’s 
listening time. This form has certain dangers 
which even such a master of it cannot wholly 
avoid. There is the danger of the generalizing 
aside, for instance; those of us who think Clar- 
issa one of the greatest novels ever written can 
only wince when we hear Sir Ernst's dismissive 
reference to “Richardson's sentimental best- 
sellers”. There is the danger of the point in- 
completely made: as when he urges against 
Lessing's Laocoott that the “famous con- 
troversy whether the malrble Laocoon shouts 
or groans” is of no interest: 

Not even n photograph of that ghastly event, would 
necessarily tell us that. Signs being signs, the in- 
formation they convey will always be selective. 
Hngesandros and his assistants have concentrated in 
the Laocoon all the signs for pain and agony which 
Greek art had evolved over centuries. To ask what 
noise the poor priest emits Is as pointless as to ask 
after the colour of his hair. 


True enough, but that is not the question 
with which Lessing is really concerned. What 
he wants to know, rather, is whether a gaping 
hole in the figure’s face - Laocoon’s wide open 
mouth - would not have been an aesthetic 
blemish that the sculptured Laocoon’s half- 
open lips skilfully nvoid. Nor can I think it fair 
to Hegel, to Marx or to the dialectic to say that 
Marx “opposed to Hegel's theories of the 
primacy of the spirit the antithesis of the prima- 
cy of matter, in order, to use the famous double 
meaning of the dialectic, both to cancel and 
preserve the system (aiifheben)" . What has 
happened here is that Gombrich has concen- 
trated so much on the metaphoric meanings of 
aufheben that he neglects what is surely the 
word's most literal meaning: to lift up, to raise 
to a higher level. As befits the central term of 
the dialectic, aufltebert has three meanings, not 
two, and the one Gombrich so strangely omits 
is arguably the very one that is most important 
to Hegel as it is to Marx. One might seelhisasa 
small but telling instance of over-selectivity: a 
danger that besets the “lecture” or “paper” 
form in many guises. Its dearest instance in 
Tributes is the piece which professes to be “An 
Interpretation of the Poetics of LA. Richards” 
yet manages to avoid even the mention of such 
keyworks us The Principles of Literary Critic- 
ism, Practical Criticism and Science and 
Poetry. 

One danger of ihe short form (his book, like 
its predecessors in the Gombrich canon, trium- 
phantly avoids, however: the danger of dis- 
junction , of eclectic jumping from one subject 
to the next. All the essays in Tributes are in- 
formed by a common spirit, a common set of 
concerns; and even where, as in the case of 
LA. Richards, they do not tell us a great deal 
about their ostensible subject, they do make 
important paints about the nature of tradition, 
the role of aesthetics in the history of the arts, 
and about “feed-back” ns a principle of pro- 
gress. which are supported by telling quota- 
tions and imaginatively chosen visual exam- 
ples. Indeed, the Richards essay has sections 
on “Grief in Greek Art" and on Michelange- 
lo’s “Moses” which may be seen as important 
additions to the analyses and descriptions 
; whiph have guided my steps, as they have those 
of sb marfy others, in the appreciation of the 
visual arts: the analyses and descriptions which 
make up Gombrich’s ever useful and ever de* 

■ lightful The Story of Art. 

• The su bjecis of Tribute y all show what Gom- 
brich calls “intellectual courage”. He means by 
this not only the courage to advance into un- 
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known territories within some special field 
they have made their own, but also the courage 
to transcend frontiers of specialization - to 
make constant forays into domains jealously 
guarded by self-appointed frontier-guards, 
Grenzhilter , whether these be literary scholars, 
musicologists, psychoanalysts, anthropolog-. 
ists, historians, or other scholarly commenta-. 
tors on our political, social, emotional and in- 
tellectual lives. Indeed, a suspicion of Grenz - 
kilter is something Gombrich shares with Aby 
Warburg, whose motto, das Wort zum Bild 
(bring the picture together with all words that 
might be relevant to its understanding) ani- 
mated his collector’s zeal and guided his con- 
struction of the unique library which has 
proved one of Hiller’s most precious gifts to 
this country. What Warburg tried to provide 
was a physical home for his humanist ideal of 
Denkrmim der Besonnenhelt - space for that 
reflective thought which is the enemy of ideo- 
logy and “thinking with the blood”. 

But no ideology, no ways of thinking and 
feeling, however alien, were to be excluded 
from consideration in the Denkraum Warburg 
sought to construct; the scholar would have to 
cultivate that detachment or "suspension" 
which George Boas, whom Gombrich rightly 
calls an anima naturaliter Warburgiana, once 
described as willingness “to treat ideas that 
seem silly or superstitious and that are perhaps 
obsolete with the same care as [one] would give 
to established truths. For the history of ideas 
tells us among other things how we got 
to think the way we do - and if that is not of 
importance, I wonder what is." Gombrich 
shows again and again how cultural historians 
like Frances Yates or Otto Kurz or Boas him- 
self cultivated this necessary virtue, but how 
they also managed to combine it with an un* 
compromising sense of values exhibited in 
their (often tragic) lives as much as in their 
writings. 

All the essays, in their different ways, speak 
of the forms a firm and well-grounded sense of 
values may take. Nothing could be further 
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from this author's mind than the wish to foster 
a relativism of purely descriptive neutrality 
that would assimilate the humanities to the 
natural sciences, ora contrary retreat into Fart 
pour Fart aestheticism. He has the courage to 
prefer some works of art, and some life-styles, 
to others, and to explain why he does so; and 
lie concerns himself in these essays, not only 
with understanding and appreciation, but also 
with practical questions of education in the 
widest sense. The essay on Lord Leverhulme, 
especially, suggests ways of introducing 
school-children to an art that is greater and 
more enriching than that of the comics, and 
passionately counters those “highly articulate 
spokesmen” for the normally inarticulate “who 
denounce civilized values as privileges in dis- 
guise". He may, in his special context, seek to 
praise Lessing by saying that he was "always 
engaged but never committed"; but his own 
commitment to civilized values and human de- 
cency is as little in doubt as Lessing's. 

It will surprise no one to find this friend and 
disciple of Popper suspicious of the kind of 
universal system which it was Hegel's ambition 
to construct. He is ever wary of what a kindred 
spirit, Erwin Panofsky, once called the “boa 
constructor". Yet the essay on Hegel shows 
remarkable empathy, and directs our attention 
to qualities of Hegel’s writing which his disci- 
ples have all too frequently overlooked - qual- 
ities which transcend his system-building, but 
also qualities which the very effort to build the 
system has fostered and brought out. “Hegel's 
efforts to examine each form of art according 
to its ability to express certain spiritual values", 
Gombrich tells us, “led him to describe the 
painter’s medium with a clarity that has rarely 
been equalled, before or since, in the history of 
art." He then goes on to quote a splendid pas- 
sage on Dutch painting from Hegel’s Aesthe- 
tics, showing that much-maligned philo- 
sopher’s genuine love and understanding of 
such works of art as he actually managed to see 
in his short life, and he throws out one of many 
suggestions in this book which we would do 
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er well to follow. “It would indeed he worth 
ty while”, Gombrich writes, “to assemble a small 
le anthology of passages in which, tired of arid 
rrf disquisitions, Hegel gives us his spontaneous 
to reaction to painting. The grinding noise of his 
s, conceptual mill is silenced, giving way to a real 
id love of the work of art.” Such an anthology 
ly might, indeed, extend to works of literature 

0 and music too, and might induce a new respect 

e for Hegel even in those who shy away from his 
:, relentless system-building and in disciples 
g whose mumho-jumbo is all too easily mis- 

d taken, by commentators less perceptive than 

d Gombrich, for profundity. 

5 The reanimation of a conventional 
3 metaphor in the passage about the “grinding 
noise” of Hegel's “conceptual mill" which I 
) have just quoted serves to alert us to another 
s virtue which these Tributes share with their 

1 author's earlier writings. Gombrich can hand- 
le, and explain lucidly, isms of all kinds; his 
essay on Hegel operates with such terms ns 

I “aesthetic transcendentalism" (carefully dis- 

^ tinguished from the transcendental aesthetics 

1 of Kant), “historical collectivism", “historical 

I determinism", “metaphysical optimism" and 

“dialectic relativism"; but such terms are trans- 
1 formed when they are brought before us as the 
“weird names" of five giants against which 
their opponents charge as Don Quixote once 
. charged against windmills - giants presented as 
close relatives of “the mythical Proteus, since 
they remain constant in every metamor- 
phosis". His description of Freud’s view of 
dream-consciousness may owe something to 
Yeats's “foul rag-and-bone-shop of the heart", 
but it has a genuine force of its own: “according 
to Freud’s model of the psyche the library of 
our waking consciousness is supplemented by 
one deposited in a dark basement where books 
and loose pages are piled up in wild confu- 
sion”. 

Sensitive to metaphor in his own style , Goni- 
brich can also appreciate it in others. Of the 
opening line of the Templar's monologue in 
Lessing's Nathan der Weise, in which the 
speaker sees himself as an animal led to the 
sacrifice which wearily rests for a moment - 
“Hier hfilt das Opfertierermildet still” - Gom- 
brich says, with characteristic empathy and hu- 
man as well as literary concern: “I wonder ir 
there is any line in German drama more irra- 
tionally moving than this comparison of the 
harassed mind with the tired animal on the way 
to the altar. It is hardly fanciful to read in it 
something of the terrible lassitude which often 
overcame Lessing in his last year of solitude." 
No one has a greater right than a critic who 
writes in this way to call, as Gombrich does in- 
the essay on Freud, for “a special branch of 
psychology which might be called 
‘metaphorics’”. 

Psychological concerns run through nil these 
essays: the psychic tensions and difficulties of 
men like Warburg and Huizinga are tactfully 
probed and related to the speeial qualities 
Gombrich perceives in their writings. Above 
all, we find constant explorations of the 
psychology of seeing and appreciating works of 
art. But despite Gombrlch’s close col- 
laboration with at least one committed disciple 
of Freud, and his respect for Freud’s own in- 
sights, he remains steadfastly detached from 
psychoanalysis and its jargon. It is characteris- 
tic of him that he prefers what he calls "feed- 
back theories” - those which stress the inter- 
. .action of tradition and the individual talent - to 
theories' of ^self-expression”; For all his con- 
cern with the way in which a given style, or a 
.given language, meets an artist half-way, he 
never forgets, and he never allows his readers . 
to forget,. the living men and women who cre- 
ate art who “receive” art, and who keep mem- 
ory and tradition, alive. ■ 

Perhaps the most delightful aspect of this 1 
new collection, arid that which most distina- I 
its predecessors, is the way in i 
which autobjography is constantly interwoven 1 
^h Gombneh’s "tributes” to his chosen I 
-1^1*“ of memory”. These essays allow us 1 
* athe r his first experiences of the s 
vteual arts under the guidance of a father to 1 
wfrom art had become a substitute for’ religion; , 

we learn details of his schooldays and of his \ 
vohTm C3demiC ap P renti «ship under Julius 

T meet Wm in “"ference, c 

debate and collaboration with Kris and Kurz t 
and constantly come upon passages that recre- c 


iitc for iis something of the physical 
I Hie miL'Ikvtuiil ami .spiritual atmo^T! 13 
I which his life has been spent. iR?' 

S Frances Yates, one of the nmo 
s instructive in the hook, has a paraS* ^ * 

I Warhurg^Himc just a(1 „ the s3S 
' W,r , wl,K ' h , i'> shortest coeS 
: mingling of humour, affection, rcspeTk5 

I ami comer,, for the quality 0 f , ifc 
i C5.nil.neli s writings such cxcellem«Z 

’ When 1 returned after the war, late In lay*! 

Institute was housed in South Kensinitav? 

1 former Senate and I .ihrary premises ioThTwZ 
Insiihiie building, mid there I wns privjr 
| pericnce the triumph of mind over matter K 
a self-service canteen in the dnrk and dfaS 
: mem which served some or the vilest (bod ; 

even m those days of uuslcrily. Not all mycoO^ • 
waved these horrors of dubious minceWS 1 
greens und mushed potatoes mndeof'W b*S 
mil think that l-'runees Yntcsor Rudl Witlkoww, 
noticed what they were eating. I.did, bullofiua ' 
down with them and sometimes with Charts : 
ell at one of the lung tuhlcs to listen toiherrinspfe* ■ 
conversations. Hie depressing surroundings m 
turned us liy magic into one of those ocadeafaiU i 
were the topic nf Frances's research. IT 

The magic transformation of a less for 
beautiful world which that last sentence im$ ( 
before us is obviously related, not Wjli' 
intellectual discussion but also tOBrt;d[ 
Gombrich does indeed show, here and tfcl 
where, how the artists he admires uteri'', 
develop the traditions of representation did I 
their predecessors and contemporaries cd| 
ved to effect a similar kind of transfigania! 

Gombrich 's tastes, in literature andmuricz/ ■ 
well as in the visual arts, arc wide andcatkfci 
but they ore not (notoriously not, as sob' 
would say) uii-inclusive. He is hostile (OBad; - 
modern art and architecture, and he jnsfifis 11 
his dislikes ns eloquently as his admln&a ■ 
He detests above all movements and fimrifo;-. 
toes that seek to discredit the art of the puli •. 
the name of “contemporaneity” orintbib; 
the future. “We must not demand", he aaw: 
against all the Marinettis of our century, 
the critic should have no prejudices aisda^ 
dreams of the future. Hut theoretically, he 
er has the right to operate with the slogans; 
‘Our Age’ and even less of ’Future Ages’". ' 
though we will not expect to find him atnof ; 
the champions of "Concrete Poetry" or sk* t. 
experimentation nt the remoter edges of 
arts, wc cannot impute nnrrownesstosn® 
who reminds his renders that it is “precisely.d* .■ 
strength of art that ft can be appreciated till ^ 
practised on nuy scale from the lendfojd •: 
house-plan ts to the laying out of groimd";ofi 5 ; 
a self-proclaimed "guardian of memory" ;. 
explicitly rejects the kind of antiquarka* 
which concentrates on "styles" and “genta' 15 j 
tlie exclusion of the human beings who ere* ' 
demand and “receive" nr{. In his tribute® a 
Lord Leverhulme he writes: ... r 

The works of man were made to bo undenwod^ 
want in finii out wlmi they moan or meaot t 
makers and m tlwir age - it is a Inborious |« * 
there is no short cut to this intellectual |P * 1 9 ii 
works of nntiire impose no such dcnian®^ }, 
such licnri-scnrchings. Wo ennnut understsfldi 1 *' 
ns wc might understand Michelangelo’s 1 ; 

the first case we mast be subjective. In theseccuw* i • 
should try to transcend our personal reactto^ ly 
yet, I hope, I have never overdrawn thlsurw®^ l': 
contrast. Wo must not repress our humanity**? g 
standing iieforc the Moses. We can be Intpf**™? S 
the majestic grandeur of Egyptian j 1 

poise of Greek slntucs, the mysteries h 

Byzantine icons, the serenity of Rcnai&aJwMP^ b, 

nas, of thc playfulness of Rococo decoraww.’^ | 
out falling into the trap which I have deserww^v. S 
’ physiognomic fallacy", the trap of coflMW | 
style with the age or, worse, with the, -n*P * *; 
women who mndo up the age. V:.'.' fc 

“We must not repress our humanity . | 

what could better sum up the endeavOT^ jjj 
this lover of the arts, who has learnt pf W % 
experience that an aesthetic educatu ^ ^ . . 
by itself make a good map, and.J^^ .l 
nevertheless kept a faith in the ; { 

such education which equals that Oi | 

this great critic and historian of culWf^j ; g 

never ceased to feel that the styles he | 
so meticulously were charged with p 

meaning; this clearheaded analyst w* 1 ®* 
readers: “Art demands involvement, 0* ^ , f . 1 
will turn into artefacts." : : ' \ 

In Tributes Gombrich has 

once again, an "interpreter of. 01^^^ 


tradition" whose voice we 
disregard. 
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Grecian, with omissions 


Kerry Downes 


DOROTHY STROUD 

Sir John Sowie Architect 

300pp, with 222 illustrations. Faber. £32. 

0 571 13050 X 

When I go to my bank in Reading I pass the 
remains of Soane's monument for Edward 
Simeon in the Market Place, now inextricably 
tangled with the outcrop of a public conveni- 
ence. Having grown up in Ealing, I came to be 
familiar with his remarkable and enchanting 
sometime country villa, which formed part of 
the public library, before I had any idea of the 
nature or the quality of what I was seeing. Next 

1 remember the excitement in student days of 
discovering the photographs in Steele and Yer- 
bury’s Old Bank of England, an excitement 
clouded by knowledge that virtually nothing 
but the outside walls survived. 

Thus were brought home to me the 
architectural facts of life: that great buildings 
are mortal, subject to decay, to neglect physic- 
al or mental, to devaluation , to the pressures of 
real estate value and of social and technologic- 
al change, lt was nevertheless shocking in the 
early post-war years to find that this destruc- 
tion had taken place as recently as about 1930. 

The Bank of England occupied forty-five 
years of Soane’s life, and as Dorothy Stroud 
says, “two chests of accounts, fourteen bill 
books, a great deal of correspondence and over 
six hundred drawings” concerning it are pre- 
served in the Soane Museum. She devotes 
twenty-six illustrations and a few pages to the 
Bank commission, without mention of either 
the fact or the date of the building's destruc- 
tion. This reticence is not untypical of the low 
key of her monograph, which to the reader 
unfamiliar with the subject does not convey the 
immense amount of archival study that has 
gone into its preparation. 

Soane bequeathed to the Nation his house in 
Lincoln’s Inn FielflsT "his library - even his 
school books - and his private and professional 
papers, his collection of drawings, models, 
works of art and curious objects. The Soane is 
his museum not only in the sense that he 
formed it but also in that many of its contents 
were made by or for him. Not ail this material is 
Soane material: there are Italian Renaissance 
architectural drawings and one of the most 
important collections of drawings by Wren and 
his school. He acquired these and other trea- 
sures by purchase or by gift at a time when it 
was rather uncommon for an architect to have 
such an interest in the history of his profession 
but when an album of Wren drawings was there 
for the asking. 

Soane’s concern with history was not only 
unusual, it was also partial: the Museum pos- 
sesses the big coloured drawings of past 
architecture made, before the era, of the lan- 
tem-slide, to illustrate his Royal Academy lec- 
tures. Their architecture also contributed to 
the mix of his own style. Soarie’s eclecticism 
was quite different from that of the Victorians, 
for whereas they would obviously and proudly 
choose the style , or mixture of styles, to suit the 
commission, whatever Soane took from the 
past was metabolized into Soane. . 

The earlier stages of this proc^ are .the 
subject of Pierre du Prey’s recent study {John 
Soane: the making of ah architect, 1982) but 
the process is of more than academic import- 
ance, for two reasons. First, because the ma- 
. ture style seems hardly to reveal its origins in 
Soane’s studies, but appears rather the result 
of revelation or of a special magic. Second, 


M 


» 
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Soane's scheme for a block of shops, with houses above, in Regent Street . between Chapel Cnurt and Benk Street. Erected In IB 2 Q-J, the building has since been 
demolished. Ah illustration from the book reviewed here. 


because Soane’s example, more than his direct 
influence, still resonates in the architecture of 
our own time. 

His art is one of space and of emptiness, of 
force and of understatement, of great masses 
and pencil-thin lines. He is a master of omis- 
sion, substituting vertical bands for pilasters, 
bending piers into arches without impost 
mouldings, constantly paring down the re- 
ceived vocabulary of Grecian architecture. 
Then there is the obsessiveness that we find in 
all great architecture: Soane's obsessions are 
not only with certain motifs like acroteria but 
also to do with shape and shade and light. The 
elision of piers into arches is part of a larger 
pattern of fusion, as from ceilings to vaults, 
from' external domes to finials. He was a mas- 
ter of the concealed window, the directed light 
and the suspended ceiling, all of which were 
once bpst seen in the Bank of England and are 
probably npw best seen in the pulwich Picture 
Gallery and the museum-house in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. - 

The Soane industry was started by the 
architect himself, even as he began to form the 
collection that would become his museum. He 
employed draughtsmen to record his own 
works as they were and his projects as they 
might have been, and one of the most elabor- 
ate and surprising of the water-colours made 
for him shows the whole Bank complex from 
the air, cut away like the roofless ruins of Ro- 
man imperial baths. The staff of his museum 
have often been notable scholars, not only 
and inevitably of Soane but also of other 
architectural subjects. Miss Stroud's book is 
the latest fruit of this domestic industry, and Is 
(as the jacket rightly says) the culmination of a 
lifetime’s research, especially though by no 
means exclusively in the Soane archive. 

The book is in two parts of roughly equal 
length: the first is a biography which contains 
much new and minute information on the 
architect’s life, although reticence In the dis- 
cussion of sources, fajls to distinguish between 
whpt Is new and what may be found, for exam: 
pie, iti tiui'Tfie Portrait df SB John Soahi (1927) 
by an earlier in-house scholar, Arthur Bolton.. 
Stroud tells “the Soane story" quietly and pre- 
cisely; but this first part of the book is only the 
background to any assessment of his stature as 
an artist, a stature which is assumed here blit 1 


jeanf.block 

The Uses of Gothic: Planning and building the 
campus of the University of Chicago 1892- • 

262p. University of Chicago Press. £20. ■ 
0943056020 . 

In The Uses Of Gothic Jean F. Block gives a 
conscientious account of the University of Chi- 
chRtfs ioqg allegiance; to the Gothic style of 
building, from the university’s founding in 
1892. until the uniformity was broken in Jh®. . 
1930s. Although the treatment is not imagine- 


whose only demonstration is in the illustra- 
tions. The second part of the book is a cata- 
logue raisonnd in which all bonne's architectu- 
ral works and projects are listed and the major 
ones (seventy-two out of 329} receive longer 
entries. 

The biography is new; the catalogue was 
originally prepared many years ago in manu- 
script, and a version of it was published, with 
many of the present illustrations, in 1961 (it has 
long been unobtainable). The new book is 
smaller in format and looks more like the ser- 
ious work it is; on the other hand the treatment 
of illustrations has not improved. The photo- 
graphs. although perfectly clear, have the char- 


acteristic offset look that we have come reluc- 
tantly in accept as normal in art books, and few 
of them bring Soane off the page. The text 
entries have been carefully revised, and so 
have the illustrations. Although, with 222 in- 
cluded, it may seem ungrateful to wish for , 
more even in a book at this price, I personally 
regret thnt not even a detail is given of the 
Simeon monument and that the interior photo- 
graphs of the Ealing house have been dropped. 

Sir John Soane Architect is welcome. It will 
not blaze a new trail for Soane: its moderation 
addresses it to the converted and the curious; 
but in future it must be the starting-point of 
every investigation of the architect's work. 


Randoliih Stow 

THE SUBURBS OF HELL 

"(He) keeps up the tension to the very end, deftly laying false trails and 
marvellously conjuring up the character and atmosphere of East Anglia. 
This is compelling arid haunting writing." Isabel Raphael, The Times 

"There is much to admire here; the evocation of life in the small East 
Anglian town and the countryside around it; the acute ear for the speech 
of its inhabitants; above all, the depiction of how, inexorably, the infection 
of suspicion spreads." Francis King, Spectator 

"He writes with a casual authority about the day to day doings of 
Tomwich and beautifully captures the nuances of East Anglian speech." 

Paul Bailey, Standard 

"Uncanningty unfolded and etched; with great economy. Mr Stow Is a 
master at raising a reader’s suspicions" Martyn Goff, Dally Telegraph 

£ 2.95 


live and the edplous pictures are nearly all 
uncommunictive shots oF just-completed 
buildings un-softened by landscaping, a reader 
who persists will learn something about the 
college campus as an architecmral type. Each 
building is treated more or less in.isolation, and 
parallels with other American institutions pro; 
hot pursued. European precedents are refer- 
red to by name but not examined. Thi Uses vf 
Gothic ^ the desultory catalogue of an exhibi- ■ 
tioh at the University of Chicago Library which', 
fails to trnrtscend the'strictly; local perfective. 

•• ■ if . \ t /it «■:!' i » .1; 1 .r>.> 

Robert Harbison 

--.Vi 


POEMS 1953-1983 

’The modesty built into his carefupy wrought and never superfluous 
lyrics, metaphysical meditations and ^ruefol exercises in the manner, of . 
Grayes, is a model of respbnsibility 'arid an achievement in itself . . . Itis 
important to have (these) poems thoughtful, worth reading and 
for the most part in their author’s btiri Voice. They will stay oh the Shelves 
for frequent reading." Martin Seymour-Smith, Financial Times 

"His third book (was) 'a very remarkable achievement 1 said Christopher 
Ricks, who's not given to superlatives, and So it was and is . . . The 
(Coflectedyg an honest, scrupulou^jpdiflhed achievement” 

Blake Morrison, Observer 

'The first thing to say about these poems is how enjoyable they are. Not 
merely because they are witty (several of them axe)or accessible (aU are 
hidd) or because they employ traditional verse forms and rhyme 
schemes, but because they are holiest and direct and extremely skilful” 

Bernard Phillips, Eastern Daily Press 

• ' : ■; : -• £ 8.95 






Encounters with the horrific 
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travel 

LITERATURE & THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE 
NOVEL 

Percy G. Adams 

Percy Adams skilfully portrays the 
emerMnce of the novelm the fiction of 
the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries and traces in 
rich detail the history of travel literature 
irom its beginnings to the time of James 
“PWraporary of Richardson 
and ridding. And since the recit de 
voyage and the novel were then so 

U n te i m ?" Cl0na> deals throughout with 
aU the literatures of Western Europe, 
one of the book’s chief themes being the 
close literary ties among Eu ropean 
nations. 

368 pages £ 28.50 

CRIME & GOD'S 


Robert Rentoul Reed Jr 

Reed urges us to look at Shakespeare 
within the context of his time, avoiding 
the all-too frequent tendency of 20th 
century critics to force a modem world 
view of the plays. 

240pages £ 20.90 

READING 

DECONSTRUCTION/ 

DECONSTRUCTIVE 

READING 

G. Douglas Atkins 
168 pages £17.20 


KENTUCKY 

UNIVERSITY PRESS OF 
KENTUCKY 

1 Gower Street, London WCI 


Try the 
tripolar world 


Issues in 
the Islamic 
Movement 

l L VnV ')'1 11 UU O lt 




^rww HvB to a Iripolar world. Islam, the 
: H PP [0 . wodd politics, does not accept 
-.Iherujw of the bipolar system as they . 

, Cold War. AhdSLs 

M fern!,l ^ ra ? th ® British ; 

ikon's ylbw of thB world b articulated by a 
°* Their doyen ,la 

. fnuututo, . London. 

; Forlhe third year he has edited an \ 

■ , JJ 1 < f h6e P ,U01 d Mde between ■ ' 

,tiie poKtkw of Islam and non-Islam. The •- 
. qffect Is exhilarating. ■ . 

There are -128 articles, glossary and an 

: extensive Index: pp 432 
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Robert Parker 

WALTER BURKERT 

Homo Necaiu: The anthropology of undent 
Greek sacrificial ritual and myth 
Translated by Peter Bing 
335pp. University of California Press. 

£19.95. 

0520036506 

Walter Burke rt's Homo Necans, “Man the Kil- 
ler". was first published in 1972. the same year 
as Ren£ Girard’s La Violence el lesaerd. Both 
writers sought, un fashionably, to present a 
general theory of sacrifice, and both inter- 
preted the practice as above ail an act of vio- 

I lence, a cathartic discharge of human aggres- 
sion against an animal victim. The two books, 
independently conceived, are evidently pro- 
ducts of the anxious modern debate about 
aggression, and both are touched with 
prophetic pessimism. The educated reader in 
the English-speaking world is much more like- 
ly to have heard of Girard, a French literary 
critic addressing a general audience, than of 
the German classical scholar Burkert, whose 
work first appeared in the austere format of the 
series “Religionsgeschichlliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten’ . But Burkert has the advantage 
of an incomparable knowledge of the sacrificial 
practices of the ancient Greeks and indeed of 
the entire ancient world. Boldness of theory 
and consummate learning are united in him as 
in few others. 

Why do men kill in order to worship? How 
can violence be sacred? These for Burkert are 
the central problems. “Because of the guilt and 
exaltation (characteristic ‘religious' emotions) 
that killing evokes", is his answer in brief, but 
the full answer takes us far back into prehis- 
tory. He starts from a well-known study of 
“Greek sacrificial practices" by the Swiss scho- 
lar Karl Mculi. Meuli argued that the treat- 
ment of bones in the Greek sacrificial ritual 
perpetuated archaic practices of a kind still 
found among Siberian hunting peoples, who 
seek to hssuage the guilt, or atwi&ty that they 
feel over killing by various ritual means, in- 
cluding a symbolic re-assembly and consecr- 
ation of the animal’s bones. He pointed to 
similar symbolic atonements or denials of cul- 
pability in Greek ritual, the practice, for inst- 
ance, of tricking the animal into nodding con- 


sent to its own immolation. There was above 
all the extraordinary Athenian festival of 
■ Bouphonia, at which the sucrificer ill oppal the 
axe after striking the fatal blow ami fled, a 
mock trial was held, and the sacrificial knite 
was found guilty of the crime and thrown into 
the sea. In a paradigm of “making good" the 
slaughtered ox was then stuffed with straw and 
re-harnessed to the plough. Mculi spoke here 
of a “comedy of innocence". 

Burkert takes over the emphasis on hiinlcis 
and on guilt, but adds ideas derived from etho- 
logists, Konrad Lorenz in particular, hi mi live 
man must kill to live, hut may nut kill his own 
kind. By killing animals he diverts his aggres- 
sive impulses from his fellow men. It is. indeed, 
this shared experience of violence that binds 
together the hunting-band: “ns ethology has 
shown, a sense of community arises from col- 
lective aggression." But even this necessary 
violence causes guilt, beenuse the hunter feels 
how easily he might have directed his aggres- 
sion against another man. Now, a ritual in 
ethological terms is "a behavioral pattern that 
has lost its primary function . . . but persists in a 
new function, that of communication”. "Sacri- 
fice" is killing thus ritualized. The primary 
function had been that of killing to eat, the 
secondary communicative function was some- 
thing about life, death, power and belonging to 
a group. Such a ritual could easily outlive the 
hunting civilization in which it had its origin. In 
the heart of the book Burkert surveys a wide 
range of Greek festivals which he sees as being 
based on an encounter, through sacrifice, with 
the horrific. The abominations that mythology 
makes explicit - human sacrifice, cannibalism 
and the like - are what the ritual implies. 

These interpretations of particular festivals 
are of an extraordinary brilliance. At a wave of 
Burkert’s wand the most disparate materials 
come together, and a compelling drama about 
hfe s basic concerns is revealed where others 
had seen mere agricultural magic. His darting 
incisive style (which inevitably loses much even 
m Peter Bing's very serviceable translation) 
adds to the excitement of the book. It is, of 
course, a thoroughly controversial work. Ip its 
concern with the origins of sacrifice it recalls 
the age of the great anthropological theorists, 
who set out on heroic but ill-fated quests in 
search of the very origins of religion. The 
heroic age came to an end with the rise of 
modern ethnography, which showed how sini- 
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Crumbs from the horse’s mouth 
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Socrates and the Stranger 

V. a . Hnn _ 


» ,,r ^r. refers to i« 5 
sioiially. Hut ,*ne cannot heljf 
whether the hunters' rituals adduadbS* 
might not be a phenomenon clmracS 
certain I : u rusiiin peoples ruther than dew*? 
s.ir> behaviour of homo sapiens at a mrS 
Mage m his development. There is.cenS 
aicliueologiciil evidence that someearS 

jers paid ritual htinourstiMheirvictimjiS 

Hurkert himself notes, in the mosls® 
nrilic rather limited additions to ihH' 
cjl.tmn, that one of the prime exhibit 
Neanderthal "bear-burials”, has ^ £ ■ 
called into doubt). But mere intuitionsttUteu : 
very large part in Uurkcrt's recoostncji 
A more .specific criticism in relation totW 1 
Greek material has been made by Ihestnitte ; 
uhst J.P.Vemant. For Burkert, sacrificeifc 
murder in disguise: Vcriuin l argues (fiitrc&a fe 
HanU, Vol xxvii) that the function of tbe\»f' 
cdy of innocence" in the normal cerenxmil 
precisely to differentiate sacrifice from 4 
der, to prevent feelings of guilt from w* l’ 
The horrific ceremonies evoked by Barfed 
where sacrifice, murder and cannibalism » : 
confused in the imagination, represent no! fej 
norm but deviations from it that gain 4a 
effect by dissolving distinctions on whic&tfe- 
normal rite insists. This argument dmwi’ 
neatly with the common-sense suspicion tkxfj ■ 
sacrifice was too familiar an experience in fc! 
nncient world to bear the intense emotiiai r' 
charge that Burkert loads it with, Theputfc j 
pants will have been less interested in the and- 
killing than in the infinite expressive modd- 
ations, scrupulously listed in surviving sunt; 
cial calendars, that it permitted-tosaynofioj j 
of the feast that followed. These modulilioQi • 
(choice of victim, division of meat, andsqaj,' 
are therefore the most proper, as wcll aii ' 
most practicable, objects of study, 

But even for those who share these iwtiy 
ations Homo Necans is n very important book!- 
Burkert’s profound learning and power ofW* 
liant combination have transformed the find , 
base on which discussion of many proN» ■ 
rests, and he has injected a new interest will 
new urgency into the study of Greek jBji i . 
Greek ritual and the relation between them- r' 


. Julia Annas 

STANLEYROSEN . 

Mato's Sophist! The drama of original and 

342pp. Y ale University Press. £22 50 
^ 0^00 029640 

Asjt a Plato scholar why Plato wrote dialogues, 
and the answer will reveal a major methodolo- 
. ®? al i P! lt - . F °r some, Plato is a philosopher 
.. who wrote little dramas to engage our interest 
(why else are they such a good introduction tq 
philosophy?) and to distance the arguments 1 
from the author, so that we never forget that 
they are what matter. For others, however, 


tion, identity and predication, is central to its 
interpretation. Rosen maintains that the more 
arid Sophist is just as dramatic, though in n 
subtler way, as the livelier dialogues. And he 
demotes the central section in two ways: lie 
denies that these are Plato’s problems, and he 
denies that in any case they are problems of 
identrty and predication. He rejects (ho views 
of predication a lists" - scholars who see one of 
Platos problems as that of distinguishing 
identity-statements from predication-stotc- 

mems-for reasons which are in essence Corn- 
ford s. 

Rosen takes very seriously the fact that the 
main discussion is assigned to an Eleatic Stran- 
ger and thinks it naive to take the Stranger to 
be Plato s mouthpiece. Rather, Plato is present 

in brtth thft Slrannar C . 


Plato is speaking through hjs use of drama and in Rather > Pln, ° is Present 

thus through his manipulation of the chiiL brief £■'?? SlranBer and Socrate s, who after 

_ ;S.tanIey Rosen is firmly in the camp of those ’ modi!?s beHe&’ho w * 10< * eslr O)!S 

for whom understanding any move in a Plain- tea S0D h^ “ qU “ tlonin 8' “PP^ to 

: me dia ogue involves appreciating that it k 2 ® s ° ph [ st ; The granger has come to “judge" 

from its place m the whole. Professor Rosen is dl/d definition which reveals Socrates as in- 
a soph sticated and learned philosopher, and the StranoK* tI f J dcfinitl °n fails, as do 
. Wreclate. that division over the Importance and not hri^ T d0Ctri " eS about ima 8« 
Of the dialogue form does not line up in anv s2nH P en b ^ 8 ' T ^ e Stra nger has tried to under- 
simplb way with distinctions betwedn^analy- ' ’ y , t . he Wron 8 wa y, by reducing it 

nhtl nd ^ nen 1,1 Philosophers? orS K£ ,StC ?? ,fc ^ 

philosophical versus literary interests mS rai ure to a PP fe ciate that , : 

,he s °p hl « 


his failure to appreciate that phibwphyltMlf U 
t “ hni ‘P«- Socrates byhlj^e 
thtll't judgement; 


generated a spate of a.tempTed jidgemenTi 

which makes two assumptions which Rosen of f 0 ™?f~ aSa " ho, t show!usthelimi,at ions 

soXS 8when,hisisd1 ™^^ 


a subject nnd (o slay alive lo the compfaitf |. 
and dependence on experience of our irapife* 1 v. • 
to understand it, As a commentary on Waft! t 
is unlikely to convince. The iulcrpreialiW" t 
Socrates' supposedly resonant absence, (of* 1, | : - 
Qmple, is wholly fanciful (although It wpuldj 
nice if slluncc were un effective philosoffr* . 
refutation). The usual explanation is lhaj P&* i 
Is here dealing with a problem alien to ^ .• 
crates, who would be an inappropriate tfPj. 
sentotivo of its refutation. Thi? is o sihiplet ; 

not a naive, explanation; in the later dialog** 1 
as Plato returns to deal with traditional w** , 

Socrates Is often respectfully shelved. | 
can give no account of why the Strange? L- 
Eleatic, or a “parricide" to Paimcy fr* I 
general lie can make no sense of thpdialog'SJ , r 
pivotal concern with the particular P r0 ^f- 5 j] ' 
not- being bequeathed by Parinenides^^ . riv. 
gives a history of his problem before v 

and Rosen virtually Ignores thdse ? 

Although his commenta.ry follows the.twJK I 
tion by section, it distorts the stmctur60^ ;|. , ; 
to’s writing in its account of the - F . 1 

between images and false StatenieaLJ^ jF. 
touches only in the most 
Parmenides' claim that yop cannot 
what is not, is; the reader gdts no > de f 
problem this is, why it is a real pre^^ l^V.. 
Plato, and why he miglit think he had r ' 

Recent analytical work on j.r 

become ever more fragmented and 
sive; as the footnotes get. longer 
seem ever more meagfe. lt neglec®^.^.^ 
aspects of the dialogue and is often too 
import modern formalism into art^^^I-.p/r 
interpretation is less than secure. IgJ 

have the merit of seeing Plato; in his 
setting, taking up and solving an inhen ,,.^>--ffibf-.‘ 
losophical problem. , 


MICHAEL COCKERELL, PETER HENNESSY 
and DAVID WALKER 

Sources Close to the Prime Minister: Inside the 
hidden world of the news manipulators 
255pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333348427 

“What you can’t square, you squash; what you 
can’t squash, you square." The Lloyd George 
doctrine on news control' would ^ find little philo- 
sophical dissent in modem government cir- 
cles, though the presentation would need some 
going over. The world of the news manipula- 
tors has never been more flourishing, accord- 
ing to Sources Close to the Prime Minister. The 
authors argue that the public is being starved of 
such basic facts of life and death as a democra- 
cy needs if it is to have any influence on deci- 
sion-making, and as journalists busy at the 
non-receiving end - Michael- Cockerell for 
Panorama, Peter Hennessy and David Walker 
for The Times - they cast a baleful eye at n 
system which facilitates no! simply non- 
information from official quarters but disin- 
formation, misinformation and every other 
sector of the ever-expanding department of 
news management. 

News is only a small word compared with 
those, yet the shortage of that plain commodity 
is bringing the privatization of British govern- 
ment (or so these writers appear to think) near- 
er every day. Inevitably the finger of scorn is 
pointed at the parliamentary lobby system, 
that quaint arrangement whereby selected 
journalists are allowed to talk to politicians 
under a strict code of conduct and on mutually 
advantageous terms not unlike those - so one 
might judge after reading this book - gov- 
erning the behaviour of cats and mice. It hap- 
pens, by a quirk of the calendar more sardonic 
than anything Qrweil ..could have contrived. 


that this fs the year when the Westminster lob- 
by is celebrating its centenary. When she spoke 
at the luncheon marking this occasion the 
Prime Minister was in relaxed mood, patting 
her hosts almost playfully while confessing, no 
doubt to their relief, that they were not always 
entirely to her taste. 

It was thoughtful of her. Unstinted praise 
from a Prime Minister - any Prime Minister, 
but particularly the present one - would con- 
firm critics of the lobby system in their worst 
suspicions. Is a journalist reliable, is he trust- 
worthy? To a politician this means that the 
fellow can be relied upon to write whal he is 
told and trusted not to reveal who told him. 
The convention has an obvious convenience 
for both participants and provides a lethal 
armoury for political in-fighting; but where the 
public interest lies is often harder to locate. 

The cosiness of the system has often been 
noted. The journalists are encouraged to be- 
have rather like honorary minor MPs without 
the freedom, a club within a club. Yet for such 
a system to work at all it needs rigid discipline; 
self-regulation of a quite stern stamp is the 
order of the day. The club rules, which they 
must find embarrassing to sec printed here in 
an appendix (how fortunate for somebody that 
journalists are not yet civil servants!), suggest 
some kind of cross between n sergeants' mess 
and an open prison. (The Foreign Office, 
which has its own lobby, actually calls the most 
reliable members “trusties” and rewards them 
with extra scraps of news.) 

The system lives largely on leaks and brief- 
ings, which are what leaks are called when they 
come from the Government. To blame the 
lobby for all the failings of British political 
reporting would be naive. It reflects many of 
the fantasies and delusions of the institution it 
lives on, and in. Westminster, without in any 
way admitting it, has ceased to be the dominat- 
ing power-centre it once was. The crucial hap- 
penings, the decision-making, tend to take 
place up the road. But to tell reporters that 


they should abandon their leaky ministers and 
MPs and transfer their attentions to continent 
Whitehall is merely to invite a thunder of slam- 
ming doors. And so wc come to the sealed lips 
which ought, one can’t help thinking, to be 
the emblem of serious contemporary govern- 
ment, the life-and- death part. Leaks ure for 
personal vendetta, party campaigning and 
other routine headline frivolities. The rest is 
silence. Both arc essential ingredients of news 
management. 

What news management? Mr Bernard Ing- 
ham, Mrs Thatcher's press secretary, hasn’t 
noticed any - at least, not where others see it. 
“The government does not manage the news", 
he assured the Guild of British Newspaper Edi- 
tors last year, “You do." It is not recorded 
whether they looked surprised. Mr Ingham, 
whom many seem to regard as the current man- 
aging director, has been severely criticized for 
extending the “grey area" between the tradi- 
tional political neutrality of civil servants and 
the natural vigour he brings to the task of serv- 
ing his masLer. Such a built-in anomaly is no 
fault of his. You can hardly blame a man for 
being keen at his job. Mr Ingham appears to 
have aroused concern by his truculence, but 
there is no law so far against being truculent 
back. 

If political life lias indeed become one long 
pre-election marathon, Mrs Thatcher’s per- 
sonal skills look by now perfectly capable of 
meeting the challenge. She has been riding 
high on the Falklands campaign, which these 
writers see ns the apex of news management 
and a measure of the official anger that can be 
expected, when national emotions are in a 
tense state, to greet any misguided media 
attempts at objectivity. The complexities of 
modern conflict (the survivable sort, that is) 
were well illustrated, quite taking the laugh out 
of the old music-hall joke about which side the 
War Office was on. This was no simple struggle 
between British and Argentines. There were 
the press and media fighting to be seen and 
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heard; there was the Ministry of Defence 
battling for operational secrecy, clashing with 
Downing Street’s need for favourable public- 
ity; with Mr Ian MacDonald winning a quaint 
personal victory over everybody by announc- 
ing the crucial capture of Goose Green a day 
before it happened. 

But those were weird pioneering days of 
peacetime war in which even the word “cen- 
sored” could be censored, and the only thing 
rival government departments could agree ab- 
out was the rightness of using the lobby system 
to spread disinformation. What are the les- 
sons, as we nervously peer into a likely future 
of unabashed full-time electioneering and 
permanent semi-crisis? We could be buried 
under white papers and green papers and still, 
if these observers are to be believed, starved of 
the knowledge essential for democratic surviv- 
al. It would no doubt be easy, with the best 
intentions, to be forced off the truth standard; 
a plain, unalloyed fact could become the rarest 
thing in the world, and the most carefully 
guarded. 

This challenging book doesn't blunt its im- 
pact with pious optimism. It would like to see 
an end to the lobby, but the system suits too 
many influential people for early change lo be 
likely, and "editors prefer a quiet life". It wants 
to sec more journalists hammering on the 
doors of Whitehall, but would any of them be 
likely to achieve greater success in this inhospit- 
able territory than an early explorer, Anthony 
Howard, met with some years ago? The de- 
fences appear to be even more formidable 
now. It wants a Freedom of Information Act; 
but no government, whether of the right or the 
left, has shown the least desire for any such 
thing. Yet if some pressure of public opinion in 
this area could be demonstrated, perhaps Mrs 
Thatcher would feel obliged to lake notice. 
After all, the first thing she did on entering the 
Commons was to launch a private member’s 
bill aimed at furthering, of all things, press 
freedom. 


•Jill 
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LORD ROTHSCHILD 
Random Variables 
238pp. Collins. £12.50. 
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Some readers of Lord Rothschild's last book 
told him they hoped his next would be auto- 
biographical. He does not find this easy. Com- 
menting on his public appearances a cousin 
sa1 ^’ “Can’ 1 you smile?" Not apparently in 
public; but he told the Press Club they should 
“not be misled by my dead-pan features into 
thinking I am not laughing from time to time to 
myself or even, more rarely, at you". So he 
plays a game with his readers, dropping clues 
not all that easy to unravel, teasing them to 
guess what makes him tick. Unlike the out- 
going and in-swinging memoirs of other emi- 
nent contemporaries, which reveal an appall- 


Buffer statements 


ing emptiness behind the bonhomie, there is a 
formidable character behind the dead-pan. 

Lord Rothschild follows an unpopular call- 
ing. He is a technocrat. Highly numerate as he 
is, he is still coached weekly in mathematics. 
He cut his teeth as a technocrat supervising the 
Agricultural Research Council and then was 
head of research in Royal Dutch Shell. Being a 
technocrat meant using sophisticated analytic- 
al techniques, and judging whether the advice 
of an expert was sound or worthless. Discre- 
tion comes easily to Rothschilds but even lie 
blinked for a moment when, as head of the 
Think Tank, he was told by Sir Burke Trend 
that the most he could ever say publicly was 
that he was “taking an interest in" some matter 
or other. 

Technocrats are often inhuman and out of 
touch with reality. Unlike the technocrats of 
the 1930s, such as J. D. Bernal who, taking a 
dim view of the affairs of this world looked 


Roy Foster 

A. J.P. TAYLOR — 

An Old Man’s Dla ry 

155pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241 1 12478 

The public diary form is admirably adapted to 
A. J.P. Taylor in his chosen persona of crusty 
old buffer: he can be didactic, equivocating 
and self-deprecating all at once. “I had grave 
qualms of conscience, only to learn that r had 
bwnright after all. This often happens to me." 
The politics of being deliberately exasperating, 
known to all who have grandparents, is here 
carried to the level of art. The most bizarre 
conclusions follow impeccable chains of argu- 
ment; and where Taylor is right, it is often for 
flagrantly wrong reasons. He is having his fun. 

A little of this every fortnight or so in The 
Listener or the London Review of Books (in 


which the contents of this book first appeared) 
is one thing; a whole book of it might be ex- 
pected to be quite another. But curiously, the 
tone does not become wearying, and there is 
considerable interest in monitoring the old 
crustacean’s reactions to the first appearance 
of the revived CND. or the Hitler Diaries. As 
ever, he is excellent on the self-inflations of the 
historical profession; he pointedly finds a 
straightforward study of English historians 
“one of the funniest books I have ever read”. 

The personality which Taylor created for his 
autobiography is polished up for these pieces, 
twinkling and snapping. In many ways, it is a 
pleasanter self-portrait, probably because the 
context is intentionally inconsequential. A de- 
liberately revealing note is struck when discus- 
sing Shaw (straight-facedly described as “our 
greatest playwright since Ben Jonson”): “A 
further merit about Heartbreak House is that it 
has no message.” 


forward to a purer Marxist existence in the 
next, Rothschild is on excellent terms with the 
devil and all his works. Not for nothing did lie 
open the batting for Harrow with Terence Rai- 
tigan. (Incidentally, he describes what it was 
like batting to Larwood.) He knew that to 
influence events in government you have to 
work with the mandarins who can throttle you 
by cutting off your sources of information. But 
he does not let on how he charmed them. 

His readers can learn what it is like to run a 
Royal Commission on gambling and the odds 
on being ripped off by one-urnicd bandits; or 
how to take apart the fuse of a hooby-trnp; or 
how to detect a fake rare book and sue the 
vendor successfully; or why the value of IQ 
tests for the intelligent is negligible. They will 
also learn a few ingenious dodges in dealing 
with people. In 1944 he was given un assign- 
ment by the Prgfet of Paris who described it as 
“assez dtflical”: it was to request Duff Cooper, 
the British Ambassador, to stop having an 
affair with Lulu de Vjlmorin. The effect was 
electrifying. 

The longest articles in the book provide a 
clue to the enigma. Pride is usually held to be a 
sin. But there is something splendid in the 
pride which Rothschilds take in their family: 
the pride in having forced the world to respect 
them and their race. 'Take a chair” said 
Nathan Mayer, the founder of the English 
branch of the family, to a visitor, and went on 
working. After some minutes the visitor said: 
do not think you heard who I am. I am 
Prince Puckler Muskau.” “Take two chairs " 


In search of shelter 
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s nry Hu. . lK„, e insufficiently 
RnlhsL'lnlil was inn si-lecicd to play^fe 
( iiinbrulge against Oxford; » he 
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i, ; ,d ,ook a «»Hury off them. Mayfe 

also turn out to he a legend sunk , 

hi Cniisnls after Wnlo, Ino; or 3 
muscatel gnipns unit spitting out tbeph,^ 
Disraeli s private secretary beutedT r 
"""mil the next day so that Ite nLJ j 
cnnl. buy the Khedive's shares m2 
l anal. I erhaps it is no accident that thenk! 
enmineinora'i™ here n f Natty, 
Kolhsclukl, who. it is said, refused lotto™ 
in underwriting the Titanic on ihegnrandsfc 
so big a ship was likely to sink. But ihem^l 
family shows again in the description of Bin i 
Edmond, who founded the Rothschild 
div I'ouiidminii in Israel. * 

There arc some curiously uneven es» :' 
from u commonplace hook, some noble ml 
und wise, others fustian, slick and nl^l 
nous. One cri de coeitr clearly appealed to 
head of the Think Tank. In a letter to GU ? 
stone’s private secretary given as 1881 
should have been dated 1882) a ministeiW 
vale secretary writes that his chief had 
wrangling with two other ministers ovcrtfi}; 
the devil was decided in Cabinet; hisdtistt! 
damned if he knows”. That could nevsW 
happened, of course, in the daysofBmfe; 
Trend or the Think Tank. Or-asLonlito! 
schild would say - could it? i : 
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HALLAM TENNYSON 

The Haunted Mind 
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Towards the end of this autobiography Hallam 
Tennyson tells us that it began life under, the 
Wle “Man on a Crossing”. His intention, he 
says, was to provide an “elegiac celebration" of 
the past, and an examination of the tensions 
which comprise his character. But as the wri- 
ting progressed, so his aims were changed - 
partly by the cathartic effects of self-analysis, 
and partly by the realization that its benefits 
were offset by an accompanying sense of vul- 
nerability: "living at a cross-roads is uncom- 
fortable, even, in the end, alarming: and, ns a 
result, much of the lost part of what I have 
written looks more like a search for shelter 
than an effort at celebration. Not that 1 have 
found much shelter.” The existing title, then, 
carries a greater weight than its obvious mean- 
ing. It registers a wish for protection as well as 
an admission of anxiety, and it implies a resil- 
ient faith in the value of doubt. His great- 
grandfather, the poet, would have approved 
So would anyone who is at all sympathetic to 

85 hltense 85 The Hawed 
Afwid. The book is an unflinching account of 
Mr Tennyson’s inner life in general and his 
homosexuality in particular, and the conclu- 
sions it reaches are as hard-won as the cir- 
cumstances which precipitated them were 
complex. It is, in fact, the sort of autobio- 
graphy which blurbists usually credit (and do 
■ here) wth “courage”; always awkwardly hon- 
est, and often digtuj^ ^ gdlt;. These arg 
appealing futures, usually, and readers who 
don t find them absolutely rewarding are likely 
fee! at least a twinge of guilt themselves. But 
U cannot be denied that the price paid for the 
book s virtues is uncomfortably high, since its 

r™ 1 the ; r pain ~ register a Wnd 

{ST: an ? lts braveries - for all the suffering 
*™? V0 | V 2; ~ COnVey a kind of pleasure. 8 
tJSvJT 8 ^f not J> e M oflputting as it is, had 

ofhM7 n ™° re Space for ‘hose parts 

of his life which exist in terms of external event. 

^i S Cer ° the BBC was * after all, a distin- 
^ished one, and brought him into contact with 

Ste of wI ; om we pine k *\o“ 

Louis MacNeice, for one. His diwrpfirm 

him » portly explained by 

de51n; not t0 h “rt People's feel- 
mgs but the opportunity this gives him to con- 
It his own amounts at times to an obsession 
The narrative of his life’s actual .^vents js *in- 


elter 

variably handled with summary speed ri[ : : 
sometimes with positive haste. In thebpeaq; 
account of his parents and childhood, fbre| : 
ample, most people (apart from his motto, 
whom he was "in considerable awe”)aadi^ 
dents remain a shadowy background ipid l '■ 
which he plays the drama of his psyehdopi f 
disclosures; his brooding on “a tendeaqti - 
experience life, at least in part, asasysltB'l 
deprivation", and his discovery oftheconfitff • 
ing impulses to which he has remained s#t). 
"The reconciliation of sensuality withihcSj - . _ 
of the spirit; of powerful sexual urges fiij; 
decent human relations; of socialism wilbieg. 
need to earn money in an acquisitive sotSelfli* | 
Englishncss with the feeling of being a alia | l 
of the world; of homosexuality with apriS* 
ate affection for women; of solitude 
acute sensitivity to social-pressure; of dads | \ 
ness with n whole range of ineradicable . 
class attitudes.” His subsequent slory- r ^p l 
eventual devotion to writing - follows iheiP* f 
pattern. Each stage in his career Is ireitedj® s-i 
ns a congloineratlon of people-oiMhto#* | ; 
themselves than ns ii framework for wb^ E 
reflections or revaluations they provoke- ff 
By far the most important of these 
his honiosexualtly - a subject of great ftsds- 
tion to Tennyson, and one sometimes S ; ‘ 
seem pretty absorbing to us. But it Is I ! 
not to feel that its most potent arid i 
consequence is under-investigated. Altl^ 
he is open with us about his wife’s unC ^2j . 
ing of his nature in their early years, th4ewj | 
their life together is handled-no doubt ^ : 

best possible rensons - with wliat feels Igf 
embarrassed hesitancy.. It is also-pot e|1 |“ 8 ^ 
immeasurably more involving than r 

Ackerieyesque reminiscences of lovers- J, ; 
masseur who wore a red silk jock str8p/>-.^ jl 
lorry -driver from Gerrard’s Cfoj^- C; 
dapper tax accountant", etc, e|c. t 

ters seldom seem more than privet? | 

rehearsed for us with a mixture of boastwg 

and surprise at his own p0rHcIpa? i ^% w ' |ji 
though one liaison, which M y 

being beaten up, provided the' m0t ^Lj \ 
writing the book, "How could ! 

by so many affectionate relatives arid .- 
have allowed myself to fall prey * 0 ' .niW 
maniac? I vowed that if LSurviyed l w 0 ^: j' 
to find out.” It is this element ofpri'wj^p - -j 
- of hoping to define and reconcile \ \ 

his inner conflicts - which gives 
Mind its strengths as well as its wefl Jjif 'T' 
is a book in which self-analysis ^ ^ F 
without either self-centredness ot V 
rejected and the adopted title 
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On watch among the phonies 
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The young Sam Clemens was enthralled by 
fraud; by the card sharps and undertakers and 
vagrant hucksters along the Mississippi. His 
very pen-name was a fraud, stolen (he claimed) 
from one Captain Isaiah Sellers of New 
Orleans. Imposters crowd his fiction from 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County" to King Leopold's Soliloquy. The 
comic radiance of fraud and the tragic fraudu- 
lent of such strategies, in all their entwined 
and corroding humour, were to become the 
commanding themes of his fiction. 

For fiction itself was a fraud; and the ulti- 
mate con-man, for this renegade Southerner, 
was Sir Walter Scott. He damns him in Life on 
the Mississippi for “his enchantments’’. He 
even named a foundering steamboat after him 
in Huckleberry Finn as if the great novelist 
were nothing but a sham-picturesque and sen- 
timentally seductive dream-boat. Yet Twain, 
throughout his life, remained nervously unsure 
of himself and easily taken in, just as young 
Huck was taken in by the Duke and the 
Dauphin, or young Sam (the cub pilot) by a 
night watchman who turns out to be "a low, 
vulgar, ignorant, sentimental, half-witted 
humbug, an untraveled native of the wilds of 
Illinois", 

Sam’s world, like Huck's, was all sham. 
Those imposing fluted columns with their 
Corinthian capitals adorning Southern man- 
sions, for example, turn out to be “made of 
white pine, and painted”. A dish of fruit in the 
parlour (as Huck too was to discover) proves to 
be "all done in plaster, rudely, or in wax, and'.' 
painted to resemble the originals - which they 
don’t". But the greatest imposter of all, as 
Robert Keith Miller observes in Mark Twain , 
is the great Mississippi itself; that “crookedest 
river in the world", continuously doubling on 
itself and changing its course. Its very beauty is 
illusory, seen like a Claude or Ruysdael at 
sunset, with "the red hue brightened into gold, 
through which a solitary log came floating, 
black and conspicuous". Such "signs and sym- 
bols" conceal their dangers: 

This sun means that we are going to have a wind 
tomorrow; that floating log means that the river is 
rising . . . that slanting mark on the water refers to a 
bluff reef which Is going to kill somebody’s steam- 
boat one of these nights ... 

The need for such sly semiology, such un- 
ceasing watchfulness, accounts for that uneasy 
threat in Mark Twain’s landscapes. It is a 
lonely watch. The landscapes are as lonely as 
de Chirico’s permanently sunny, somnolent 
stage-sets: 

After all these yedrs I can picture that old time to 
myself now, just as it was then: the white town 
drawsing In the sunshine of a summer's morning; the 
streets empty, or pretty nearly so; bite or two clerks 
silting in front of the Water Street stores, with their 
splint-bottomed chairs tilted back against the wall, 
pigs loafing along the sidewalk . . . two or three 
lonely little freight piles scattered about the 
“levee" ... and the fragrant .own drank asleep in 
the shadows of them; two or three wood flats at the 
head of the wharf, but nobody to listen to the majes- 
tic, the magnificent Mississippi, rolling Its mile-wide 
tldealong . a sort of sea, and withala very still and 
brilliant and lonely one. 

Young Sam remains lonely, as the "noonday 
jfeat" (in Tom Sawyer) is tranced to a “pervad- 
ing silence tind sense of loneliness”, or the 
Phelps farm, (in Huckleberry Finn), droning 
with flies, seems “so lonesome and tike every- 
body's dead and gone";.- 

: Robert Keith Miller’s, study successfully 
Evokes such themes. The curt demands of the 
|erles it is published in entail a certain drill; but 
Miller, while going through his paces for raw 
bcgjnners^engages with all TWain’s most rep- 
resentative work. To have written an iritroduc- 
tory text, so alert to the wealth of recent scho- 
larshipi aiiqut Such a meteorically popular yet 


even now suspect career, is a considerable 
achievement. 

Louis J. Budd in Our Mark Twain concen- 
trates on the career. He has spent a lifetime 
with Twain, delving into the Mark Twain Pap- 
ers in the Bancroft Library at Berkeley. His 
book is too verbose perhaps, but with its 
wealth of contemporary illustrations it marks 
out more clearly than ever before the steadily 
sustained, amazing apotheosis of Twain's pub- 
lic personality. Not for nothing was he called, 
by William Dean Howells, the Lincoln of 
American literature. For, like a statesman, he 
took a considerable hand in the shaping of his 
own reputation. 

In this cultivation of an image, as we would 
say, he was really the first of the moderns. One 
obituary observed that "not even Sarah Bern- 
hardt surpassed him in making himself of con- 
tinued interest to the public”. George Bernard 
Shaw developed a similar vein of clowning and 
posturing and self-promotion. Both were 
showmen. Both were celebrities of a news- 
paper age. Both were stars of public platform 
routines. Introduced ns one of the “great" au- 
thors. Twain drily remarked that “they have a 
sad habit of dying off. Chaucer is dead, Spen- 
ser is dead, so is Milton, so is Shakespeare, and 
1 am not feeling very well myself". That, like so 
many other of his bons mots, became famous in 
time. 

All this was grist to the publicity machine. If 
there was one thing Twain appreciated, after 
all, it was a confidence trick; if there was one 
thing he understood, it was confidence men; 
and, like another P. T. Barnum, he fed the 
national greed for plugs and impostures. His 
very stage entrances and exits were part of the 
performance: coming on with a sidelong, awk- 
ward stride or a funny little shuffle and often 
hippity-hopping off the stage. His verbal man- 
nerisms became a trademark: impassive, diffi- 
dent drawling, even bumbling. He developed a 
deadpan style, punctured by mock perplexity 
at the laughter which it evoked. He openly 
confessed that he plotted a “little finely acted 
stumbling and stammering for a word". He 
delighted in telling reporters about his ploys, 
^"because he hot only counted. pn the 1 ‘national 
tolerance for clever imposture”’, as Louis J. 
Budd writes,-"but understood that audiences 
could cheerfully gather for ‘something they 
suspected might be an exaggeration or everi'a 
masquerade"’. 

Such damping of his natural ebullience was 
in artful contrast to the florid oratory then 
current. He manipulated his audiences and let 
them share in the knowledge of their own man- 
ipulation. He had manipulated them from the 
start in publishing his books by means of door- 
to-door advance subscriptions. There was a 
ruthless aggression in all this. The very mark of 
his style (Since The Innocents Abroad) had 
been an irreverent and impudent undermining 
of decorum. As he himself was to put it in Is 
Shakespeare Dead ? “I cannot call to mind a 
single instance where I have ever been irrever- 
ent, except toward the things which were 
sacred to other people." 

That was the paradox. He was “a consum- 
mate actor" (in Budd’s phrase)," so profes- 
sionally good at openness”. His sly and genial 
act - itself a parody of Victorian sincerity - was 
used for the exposing of sham and debunking 
of ‘humbug. 'He struck a phony posture, in 
other words, to attack phony pasturing. As he 
told his Yale audience in 1888, on accepting the 
honorary degree of master of arts: It was the 
humorist's calling to deride all shams and 
“nobilities, and privileges and all kindred swin- 
dles". (The bogus dnd swindling Tom Driscoll, 
Incidentally, of The Tragedy of Pttdd'nhead 
Wilson, was to be made a . product of Yale 
University.) 

This confidence in mock self-exposure never 
deserted him- All audiences were gullible. 
What Twain called, with open derision, his 
“patent adjustable speech" was eventually ex- 
tended to the more intimate occasions of his 
life. After the painful death of his daughter 
Susy, he dramatized his deepest feelings in 
print. He had begun to live his emotional life in 
public. He had established the right to a kind of 
universal intimacy. On his triumphant return 
from voluntary exile in 1900 (after the fiasco of 
his bankruptcy) he- could josh and wisecrack 
with the 1 reporters: . ' 

“My editor asked me to come to the siaticjii and see 
■ you.? ■ " ' '• ' 


"Thai's nice (»f your editor. Run along nnri idl him 
that you did.” 

"Mow muny cigars do you smoke n day?” 

"As many as 1 can - one ai y lime as a rule." 

His daughter Clara finally wondered how lie 
“could manage to have an opinion” for the 
press “oil every incident, accident, invention 
or disease in the world’’. His farewell visit to 
Hannibni in 1902 was followed by a press squad 
aiming their cameras at his “boyhood home" 
and “childhood sweethenrt". A few years later 
he let journalists, with their notebooks and 
cameras, into his bedroom. He must be the 
first celebrity ever to be photographed in his 
wrinkled pyjamas. 

For Twain himself was an old newspaper- 
man who remained good copy and never lost 
the good will of the press corps, whether as 
lecturer, victim of bankruptcy, or finally man- 
about-New York in his inevitable white suits. 
As he proudly told the Baltimore Sun in 1907: 

I guess I am beyond dispute the oldest journalist in 
the country, for. ever since the time I first began the 
business witli my little paper in Hannibal, Mo., I 
hnve been in newspaper work, with scarcely any 
interval whatever, in one form or another - If not 
actively writing or making material for the press, then 
figuring in interviews or as the subject of newspaper 
comment. 

It was his infatuation with a typesetter, after 
all, that had bankrupted him. 

That white “dontcareadam suit" (worn all 
the year round after 1906) became the theatri- 
cal mark of his nonconformity. While he made 
his own persona increasingly a bait or decoy, 
his subversive challenge grew steadily more 
virulent. It was not just faking he now went 
after; it was the imperialists and big-shot politi- 
cians. He was a connoisseur of every form of 
ruthless aggression. But with the paradoxical 
pose, the laughter also vanished. He handed 
out press releases (as wc would call them) on 
King Leopold. He scandalized a vast audience 
at the Waldorf Astoria, at a dinner in honour of 
the young Winston Churchill, by stating that 
South Africa and the Philippines had created a 
“kin in sin" . The dire “To the Person Sitting in 


Darkness” (1901) and “The War Prayer” 
(1905) followed, condemning military inter- 
vention in Chin.i, South Africa and the Philip- 
pines. Best re me inhered is his crusade against 
atrocities in the Belgian Congo. But he also 
became u staunch supporter of suffragists 
(American style) and responded to dozens of 
causes from the Tuskegec Institute to victims 
of the Snn Francisco earthquake or Russian 
pogroms. 

Mark Twain rose head and shoulders above 
predecessors, like Artemus Ward, or succes- 
sors, like Will Rogers. He had been legitima- 
tized as a Great Author. The uniform collected 
edition of 1896-97 had proved that. The cease- 
less British adulation - from Kipling’s inter- 
view in the New York Herald to the honorary 
D Litt from Oxford - confirmed it. Such pub- 
licity blazed the trail for younger generations of 
promotion-hungry authors from Scott Fitz- 
gerald to Mailer; and like them, Twain special- 
ized in never looking a bookworm. But his was 
the regal touch. As a contemporary (quoted by 
Louis J. Budd) recalled: 

It was one of the secrets of his Immense personal 
effect that he never felt nor looked like a scholar or a 
thought worn literary person, hut rather like a man of 
affairs- erect, handsome, healthy, debonair -in Ills 
earlier years like a prosperous ranchman, later like a 
financier, a retired Field-marshal, an amha&sador, or, 
ns his friends would have it. like a king. 

The seven stories which in 1905 made up Willo 
Cather's first book of fiction, The Troll Garden 
(176pp. University of Nebraska Press. £12.50. 
0 8032 1417 0) were included in the post- 
humous Collected Shorter Fiction, 1892-1912 
(1970), but James Woodress has now produced 
a variorum edition, with introduction, notes, 
textual commentary, emendations and a table 
of revisions. For this edition, Woodress has 
collated a number of copies of The Troll 
Garden , including one marked by Cather 
herself. Some of the changes only involved 
altering "which" to "that", while others were 
more substantial. The stories were, he writes, 
produced after “her Henry James phase". 
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A Prehistoric Revolution 
Edited by Paul S. Martin and 
Richard G. Klein 

Paul Martin and Richard Klein have'auembled a 
ream of more than forty international authorities - 
drawn from the fields of archaeology, ecology, 
geology, and zoology, as well as palaeontology - to 
present the latest finding* in Quaternary research. 
Cloth £5850 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS 

EXPLORATIONS IN WHITEHEAD’S 
PHILOSOPHY 

Edited by Lewis S. Ford and George L. Kline 
Sixteen essays gathered together In one volume. 
All theauthors of the sixteen essays gathered in this 
volume are concerned, in their different ways, to 
clarify, cdtldzcj and develop key ideas and 
insights of Alfred North Whitehead. Cloth £32.50 
Paper £18.50 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 

FAULKNER: The Letters 

A Comprehensive Guide to the Brodsky .. 

Collection, Volume Two 

Edited by Louis Daniel Brodsky and Robert H. 

Hamblin 

“This compilation of letters by Faulkner or relat- 
ing to him - written by many hands In addition to 
Faulkner's and directed to a variety of persons - 
possesses, for all its diversity, a fascinating unity.*’ 
-Lewis P. Simpson, Editor, TheSovthwm Review. 
Cloth £32.50 Paper £13.95 
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GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS < 
AND THE LECTURE ON HEADS 
Gerald Rahan 

Kahan traces the genesis, development, and pro- 
duction history of Steven’s Ltctun. The book 
Includes a bibliography of his works, and one of the 
earliest printed texts of the Lecture. Cloth £22.95 
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THE LOGIC OF SUBJECTIVITY 
Kierkegaarda’a Philosophy of Religion 
Louis P. Pojmaa 

In this work Pojman argues that those who view 
Kierkegaard as primarily an {Rationalist or apoet 
are mistaken and puts forth the thesis that ht Is 
essentially a Christian epistemolagiat, a peculiar 
sort of rationalist who uses reason to show the 
limits of reason. Cloth £16.50 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA PRESS 

Forthcoming . 

MARRIAGE AND SEXUALITY IN 
ISLAM 

A Translation of al-Ghazali's Book on the 
Etiquette of Marriage front the Ihya 
MadeUtn Farah 

Very few authors have had the courage to writs 
about sexual matters, particularly in Islam, before 
or after Abu Hamid al-Ghazali. Al-Gh&zall deline- 
ated Islamic perception of marriage and sexuality 
which still stands as a basis for an important part of 
the Muslim's way of life. Cloth £18.50 
UNIVBRSmr OFUTAH PRESS 

PLANETARY RINGS 
Edited by Richard Greenberg and Andre Brahlc 
The text encompasses new data from spacecraft 
missions, the discovery of new ring systems 
beyond Saturn, and the implications of both for 
theories concerning the origin of the solar system. 
Cloth £35.00 
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John Clute 

MARGE PI ERCV 
Fly Away Home 

446pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
0701 1 39269 

As Fly Away Home opens, Daria Walker is 
about to celebrate her forty-third birthday. 
The present her husband Ross gives her is a 
peignoir. It is too small for her. No reader of 
commercial romantic fiction could miss the 
point. She suspects nothing, but the rest of us 
know that Ross, or more likely his secretary, 
has muddled up which gift is intended for the 
wife, and which for the mistress. 

Thisis the first great flaw of Fly Away Home. 
Clearly intended by her creator as an exem- 
plary. Everywomau figure, Daria simply fails 
to understand the trashy plot Marge Pierey has 
constructed in order to bare her life to us. 
Proper denizens of commercial romantic 
novels know the meaning of a wrong-size lacy 
black peignoir. They know the meaning of 
mysterious phone-calls, mysterious absences, 
irrational rages, coded notes, sudden new 
tricks at love-making after months of sleeping 
separately. Daria hasn’t a notion, though as a 
popular cookbook writer and television 
personality she can be presumed to have ven- 
tured into the world outside her affluent Bos- 
ton home. 

‘‘You pretend you don't catch on to things 
you don’t want to notice”, her sister tells her, 
but by this point her incapacity to understand 
the world - the story - she inhabits amounts to 
near-lunacy. For by this point the reader will 
have noticed not only that Ross is a ruthless 
male chauvinist, an adulterer, a liberal turned 
very conservative indeed, a shyster lawyer, and 
a jogger, but also that he is deeply involved in 
murder and arson. This is the second great flaw 
of the novel. While Daria clearly doesn't be- 
long to the world of genre fiction. Ross could 
easily have stepped out of one of John D. 


MacDonald's sour exposes of the marriage be- 
tween business and crime in darkest Florida. 

Eventually Ross shows up at the family 
home to cart away its valuable antiques, while 
Daria wutches bemused. The next day his hired 
arsonist burns the place down, and she barely 
escapes with her life. The penny drops at last. 
The man she has lived with for twenty-two 
years is a figment. Out of the monster she now 
recognizes she screws an adequate divorce set- 
tlement. and through a protest group trying to 
save a neighbourhood he has been putting to 
the torch she manages to get him arrested, 
tried and convicted of arson and other crimes. 
Such are the consequences, one might be 
tempted to deduce from Piercy’s forthright 
feminist stance throughout this book, of tang- 
ling with a woman who has seen the light. 

Though Pierey begs one to caricature her 
novel in this fashion, it would be unfair to do 
so. As the protagonist of a novel, Daria is a silly 
creation, being simply too good, and too 
dumb, for the world of fiction. But there are 
moments when her clear, humane decency 
comes ungarbled through Ms Piercy’s elbow- 
ing prose, we forget the risible corkscrews of 
the plot, and feel the presence of a real person 
deep within the text, crying to get out. For 
there is reality here: Boston; Daria, and her 
two difficult, believable daughters; the joys of 
cooking; the solidarity of neighbours standing 
together against lawyers and property develop- 
ers and arson. We are left with a sense of 
engagement with the decency of human lives, 
when opened to the eye. That could be the 
polemical heart of Fly Away Home. Certainly 
Ross and the plot he juggles fade away like a 
chimera at the novel's close. Some folk remain. 


Acts of repossession 


Galen Strawson 

A. K. DEWDNEY 

The Plnni verse: Computer contact with a two- 
dimensional world 

272pp. Picador. £7.95 (paperback, £2.95). 

033U 283332 

A hundred years ago the reverend Edwin 
Abbott published Flailand: two-dimensional 
worlds have been a fictional reality ever since. 
An American logician called Charles 1 [inton 
transmuted Abbott's tabletop world into a 
two-dimensional disc-planet called Astria. in 
An Episode of Flatland, published in 1907, and 
in 1965 a Dutch physicist called Dionys Burger 
produced Sphereland, combining Abbott’s and 
Hinton's worlds into an infinitely-thin-skin-nf- 
a-balloon world. A. K. Dcwdney. a professor 
of Computer Science both in real lire and ns a 
character in his own fiction, combines Burger 
and Hinton in turn: The Planiverse as a whole is 
like the two-dimensional surface of an expand- 
ing balloon, but all the real action takes place 
on the rim of Arde, a single disc-planet in the 
expanding planiverse. 

Fictional Dewdney is a bit of a sap. with easy 
access to that alarming dimension of sen- 
timentality that seems to be reserved exclusive- 
ly for scientists: but he has quite an interesting 
problem. He and his students have written a 
program called “2D WORLD"; it models a 
disc-planet called Astria, which they have 
embellished with land, sea, weather and va- 
rious primitive organisms like “throgs" and 
throg-hunters. It works fine; but then it gets 
taken over: YNDRD appears on the compu- 
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I 1 NEW TITLES 

Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, 

Oman and Central Arabia 
JOHN GORDON LORIMER 

A Ailland detailed compendium (1908, 1915) of 
historical, geographical, statistical and 
sociological information. 6 volumes 4,968pp 
many plates. £750.00 June ^ P ’ 

b Divorce the Answer? 

WILLIAM BINCHY 

What has been happening in divorce law 
warfdwide pvet the past ten years. 

£5.00 Ready: 

Literature And Learning In Medieval 
■ ana Renaissance England 
JOHN SCATTER(3QOp (Ed.) 

. Ten essays bn A^lfric, Chapcer, Sidney 

Elements in a Theory .'of Industrial 
; Relations 

Charles McCarthy • 

J® applkationQfthe iaw stands snd 

. .VpnuspcOple’s tilOHd Indlni'rfat'^aWi • 
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Scandinavian York and Dublin 

' v : :> ; v 

2 volumes lij one, Paper. £ 1^.50 Jujy ' 

MAIN SERIES "" 

Documents of the American 
Revolution 1770-1783 
k. g. davjes (Ed!) ; 

21 volumes. £5tiQ.OO 

British Parliamentary Papers 1800-1900 

1,112 volumes in 85 sections: detailed 
[ catalogues available 

KISH ACADEMIC PRESS 

Kffl Lane. Blackrock. Cb. Dublin 
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DAVID MALOUF 
Harland’^ Half Ay re 

230pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£8,95. 

0701 J 27376 

In the closing pages of HaHand's Half Acre, 
David Malouf offers what can be taken as An 
Australian Writer’s Reply to Just Criticism. 
Frank Harland, an artist, and this novel’s 
eccentric and dispossessed protagonist, has 
died. His bruised and celebrated body is 
whirled away by helicopter from his spartan 
offshore retreat just as the final pieces are 
assembled for a first major “Retrospective". 
Phil Vemon, Harland's lawyer and friend, is 
distressed by the Exhibition: all the "raw 
edges of the unconstrained, Nolanesque can- 
vases have been “squared off behind frames”. 
Their gathering now in a clean, well-lighted 
place made the paintings even harder to read", 
comment* Vnnwin ■ , 


rain and where, in the winter, “a crystal bud 
appeared [on a leaking pipe] and grew each day 
until there was a flower". His dispossession 
breeds a giddying infatuation with his absent 
father: it seems " that, he had had no mother at 
all but had been born out of some aspect of his 
father that was itself feminine; not in being soft 
or yielding, but in being, quite simply, power- 
ful, and so full of animal warmth that it must 
inevitably give birth to something- other than 
itself'. Frank embarks on an enervating, life- 
long quest for his broken family and, finally, 
for the lost acres. His early, untutored sketches 
of the low hills and bunyali pines around his 
father's patch are his “first act of reposses- 
In some fine and focused prose Malouf has 
assembled his ingredients -but then, stubborn- 
ly, he fails to mix the cocktail. Linchpin charac- 
ters who have engaged and intrigued us in the 
early chapters (Clem Harland, for example) 
break rank and become faces in the crowd 
before the conundrums which they represent 
have been probed or resolved. Personalities 


betwen^apters.^h^uneven 
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phase, or the variation over decades of theme 
they falsified, trpth by creating a pattern that 
was loo orderly, too whole. Mess; that was 
what was missing, and it was essential." 

Vernon’s reservations match Maloufs own 
evident mistrust.of conventional narrative, or 
of fiction that is chronological and representa- 
• tional- m manner, orderly and integrated in 
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tion become disruptive; the firm line of the 
introductory sections disintegrates into sketch- 
es, anecdotes and cameos. Frank Harland 
bounds like a wallaby from rigid, obsessive boy 
to down-at-heel “swaggie", from eccentric 
artist to corpse (of which there is “nothing left 
• • . but the pong") with too little of the why 
and wherefore, the Jiow and when. Still the 
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contact Yendred only at night, going nboa ! ' 
' the,r daily business like bleary-eyed video- ( 
game junkies. ; 

Acknowledging help from scientists asdM) l 
; amateurs around the world, Dewdney foi 
cribes life on Arde with great resourceful^ i 
Houses are all undergound and are enteraltj I 
trapdoor - for you can't walk ron/id a hotMl; 
you lack u third dimension to manoeuvred i 
two Nsana meet, there are conventions ps-i 
erning which of them lies down to let theodxr : 
walk over him. In Punizla, those traveltingca | 
have the right to walk over those traveUioj ■ 
west (north and south simply do not toll 
although up and down do). Manners arefc ; 
teriorating, however, and "young Ardeansh- [ 
quently topple oldsters in order to walk bm , 
them". Like us, Nsana have quarrels, jrns 
nnd battles, but when two armies meet onh > 
two at a time enn fight. Tactics are according . 
simple! Each nrmy puts its champions ai 5 
front of the fighting queue mid hopes fpr& ' 
best. 

One begins to understand the oddness d 
flatness. One realizes that the visual worlddi »■ 
Nsana must consist entirely of a single enciff | 
ling line, subdivided into colours and shade, p. 
dark and light. This is something that bother j 
Dar Jisbo, Punizln's greatest artisl. altbov^ t 
he can conceive of nothing else; for it makes f. : - 
abstract art impossible: 

l RANDOM FORMS CREATE IN THE HOP 
OF SOMETHING WHICH LIKE NOTHIN 
ELSE LOOKS OBTAINING. GUT ALWAYS 1 A 
SUGGESTIVE FORM OBTAIN, IT MOST • 
FRUSTRATING IS. ‘ 

BUT OF YOUR FAMOUS PAINTINGS WHAT \. 
OF YOUR ‘FORMLESS FORM NUMBER 
SEVEN* WHAT/ f 

FAILURES. ALL FAILURES. FOMttES 
FORM NUMBER SEVEN ME PER^OhWJj 
REMINDS OF A RA NIFID WITH A STJW 
ENGINE LOVE MAKING. ALL FAILURES, j 

After many trials, Yendred makes.il.! 1 J 
Vanizla and meets his mystic. He breaks 0*' *■ 
tact with Dewdney and his Earthlings andgW . fr 
on into the beyond. Six learned append***® I 
2-D science and technology follow hisd^f 1 ' E: 
ture - and in fact the whole momentum^®® f- 
book derives from the somewhat didactif,^ In- 
genuity with which Ardean iwkets,M^r fc. 
brains, docks, fivers(l), biological 
hinges and steam engines are devised, | 

and described. One gets a ceftaiii sepse I: 

reality existing independently of • L 

mind - precisely because the fictional {* 
tion is so very tightly constrained by. the d»s 8r 4 
cies of description in two, dimensions, ■ 

Presumably two-dimensional f. 

not in fact exist, for a two-dimensional Wv 
not just infinitely thin, it has nothlcki^f,. 

(if that is really something different.) - ?■ 

dimensional science is flourishing yggj’-gi 
earth. John Mamin, for example, h® 8 
contributed a "fascinating paper Oh ta 1 JL 

delta function, noting that it deveiopi^J . ' -v; 

rious tail when propagated as a tWOT<jun* * , 

al wave"; only last month the Johh LWF^ ! 
turer at Oxford was envisaging stack 9 
.lands in thrqe -space"; and (hp 
irfg late across America tjjB, 
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Christopher Driver 

GERALD M ARS and MICHAEL NICOD 

The World of Walters 

150pp. Allen and Unwin. £10.95. 

0 04 301178 0 

Among the last people to notice that we have 
been moving from a manufacturing to a service 
economy are researchers into working lives. 
This book, an exception to the rule that horny- 
handed trade-union members hog the mono- 
graphs as they do the media, has been written 
by two anthropologists. The title of Gerald 
Mars's previous book. Cheats al Work, is 
prominently displayed underneath the title of 
this one, which should ensure that soup will be 
spilt down his jacket at any restaurant he cares 
to visit this year. 

Michael Nicod, best known to food critics as 
Mary Douglas’s collaborator in exploring the 
structural symbolism of the British biscuit, 
more recently got himseif employed as a waiter 
in five British hotels of ascending status, in- 
cluding a couple of anonymous but well-known 
London ones where he may, for all I know, 
have had the grim pleasure of assessing the 
present reviewer as a tipping prospect. Service 
charge or no service charge, instant up-sum- 
ming on these lines is still the first duty of a 
waiter, once he has doffed his individuality 
with his street clothes and become a student of 
behaviour, albeit dependent on his wits rather 
than on a research grant. This professional 
stance must have helped Nicod to fade into his 
chosen background easily: every waiter is an 
Erving Goffrnann in embryo, the observer 
whom no one but the occasional restaurant 
guide inspector actually observes: 

It is astounding how people will continue talking as a 
waiter bends over them, often speaking of the most 
intimate and Important matters that they would not 
have the world know for al! the money they possess. 

That remark from Dave Marlowe’s Coming, 
Sirl, a vivid autobiography with a foreword by 
Desmond MacCarthy, was published in 1937. 
Mars and Nicod’s otherwise enterprising bib- 
liography scarcely stretches back as far, except ' 
to the overworked Orwell, but an industry as 
deeply conservative as catering deserves the 
longer perspective. Even the argot of the trade 
evolves slowly: “stiff’ for a non-tipper was cur- 
rent in the 1970s as in the 1930s, though it 
would now sound old-fashioned for an actual 
corpse. 

Marlowe, who waited on transatlantic liners 
and in New York, as well as on the British 
gin-and-gentility circuit, had plenty of oppor- 
tunity to compare the easy-going democracy of 
American dining-rooms with the buttoned-up 
protection of personal space so typical of Brit- 
ish encounters between customer and staff. 
Hostility between waiters and chefs. is more 
international and timeless - a kind of referred 
pain which vents behind the service-door the 
feelings that cannot be expressed to the diners, 
much as the kitchen flue vents the noxious 
odours of the restaurant itself into the street. 

Another constant, in spite of galloping 
bureaucracy in hotel management, is the sur- 
prising individualism of the bargains that are 
struck before a catering job is established: for- 
' mally between waiter and employer, and later 
informally between junior and senior men (and 
women), to make room for “knocking off' of 
food and whole meals without overstepping 
the mark and giving proprietors on excuse to 
.screw down the sources of leakage. 

. This pattern of paternalism and venality was 
doubtless well ' established in the black suit 
ecohomy of clubs and ordinaries well before 
grand hotels and restaurants rose with the 
railway in the mid-nineteenth century. But in- 
- ternal power, relationships can change with 
: time. For instance, id the age when a gentle- 
man would have died rather than admit to 
knowledge of how a dish should be cooked, 
and when a lady was used to hiring and firing 
servants |n her own household every month of 
The year » dining out in the West End and by the, 
seaside- was preoccupied with bella figura to a 
Point that 1 almost precluded interest in the 
■ fopd, - . 

• The mqftre d’hdiel was the •; person who 
jaunted 1 - jihe '‘.'front” man as he would now be 


Hotel of the 1970s, not the 1920s. I recall a 
junior waiter querying an ambiguous drink 
order, only to have the customer - my host - 
repeat it in the same words, but louder. “Only 
way they’ll learn, dear boy." But at the top, 
like the hospital nursing which it closely re- 
sembles both functionally and atmospheric- 
ally, the craft was worth learning and the pick- 
ings worth waiting for. Generous (or timid) 
customers often made it unnecessary to imitate 
Nicod's West End colleague who ran a couple 
of restaurants of his own with the sides of 
smoked salmon and chunks of fillet steak lie 
taped to the inside of his trousers before going 
home at night. 

Nowadays, though, waiterly morale has 
sunk. The chef is the star, and the head waiter 
his feed mail. Any cocky young cuisinier who 
has made a bubble reputation by marrying 
strawberries to guinea-fowl may be found rul- 
ing the kitchens where Soyer or Escoffier once 
presided. With a name and a television reputa- 
tion to protect - and while it is easy to cook 
effectively on television, it is impossible to 
reproduce there the impersonal interaction 
that makes good waiting - chefs have worked 
out how to prevent half-trained waiters from 
ruining their foodr plates are designed in the 
kitchen and merely handed round, with not a 
flower out of place. A pretty example of in- 


housc de-skilling. 

As a book, The World of Waiters is dis- 
jointed, like most collaborations. Its pursuit of 
the kind of work that Jsisnn Dilton did on 
bakery roundsmen in Purl-time Crime sorts un- 
easily with its transnctional analysis of dietary 
systems il la Mary Douglas. But Nicod's aper- 
C us of his temporary colleagues arc worth hav- 
ing. (There is little reason to suppose that res- 
taurant settings would differ markedly from 
hotel ones, except in inaccessibly ethnic con- 
texts and in small places where class rela- 
tionships entangle divcrtingly, as when temp- 
orarily impoverished or' professionally ambi- 
tious upper-crust girls are found serving tables 
for prosperous lower-middle proprietors.) 

Suggestive lines of thought abound, both at 
the margins of the book’s remit and al the 
centre. Just because the British - still - general- 
ly take the alimentary function for granted, 
there is no reason to suppose us any slower 
than the French or Melanesians to signify so- 
cial tensions through food and drink 
us the experience of n family solicitor with whom we 
were discussing this material well Illustrates. What 
constantly surprised him. when tnlklng about marital 
breakdowns with his clients, was the number of inst- 
ances he came across where the husband rejected his 
meal, and the relationship it signified, by feeding his 
food to the family pci. 

(Has anyone attempted to correlate the 


burgeoning popularity and expense of pet- 
kceping with the incidence of martial break- 
down?) 

Central to the book are the questions of 
hmuuUiry and social distance between waiter 
and customer. "A waiter may advise, suggest, 
influence, persuade, badger, or cajole - but he 
must never appear to dictate from inside the 
boundary." (Mars and Nicod do not explore 
what this traditionally feminine role does to the 
waiter's private life.) It takes unusual ingenuity 
for a waiter or waitress to “get the jump", as 
the authors put it, by finding inoffensive ways 
to leap or rupture the boundary dividing the 
server from the served: 

One waitress, when serving a family with a young 
child, would often adopt the following strategy. As 
soon as the family were seated nnd waiting to give 
their order, she would approach their table and then 
deliberately knock over the child's drink. In doing 
this, she would make it appear to be the child’s fault. 
She would then take the initiative in sorting out the 
melee this caused, and at the same time put the 
whole family under an obligation to her. "Don’t 
worry, he's only a baby - I can easily get him 
another." 

The authors end by suggesting that the hotel 
labourer is worthy of his hire, plus at least ten 
percent. Writers, alas, get no tips from grate- 
ful readers, but at least they can safely be asked 
for a second helping. 


Columbia makes summer 
an important reading season. 


THE COLUMBIA 
BOOK OF 
CHINESE POETRY 

From Early Times to the 
Thirteenth Century 

Translated and Edited by 
Burton Wafson. "The surest, 
dearest, most comprehen- 
sive presentation of Chinese 
poetry yet."— Gary Snyder. ■ 
*'An Invaluable body of ren- 
derings from the vast tradi- 
tion of Chinese poetry... The . 
volume as a whole appears 
at once to be indispensa- 
ble."— W.S. Merwin $19.95 

SPORT 

A Cultural History 

Richard O. Mandell. Why 
have men and women, in 
every age and culture, 
engaged In sports? How 
do changes in sports reflect ' 
changes in society as a 
whole? This wide-ranging, 
generously illustrated book 
offers some fascinating and 
provocative answers. $24.95 

EXTRAMUROS 

■ Jesus Femindez Santos. 
Translated from the Spanish 
by Helen R. Lane. "The 
morbid, hysterical climate of 
Inquisitorial Spain is brilliantly 
captured...This Is a worthy 
addition to Columbia^ fine 
20th CpntUry Fiction Pro- 
gram:’ — Publishers Weekly. 
Twentieth-Century Conti- ; : . 
nental Fiction. Winner of 
Spain* National Prize for 
Literature. $19.95 
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SIGNEPONGE/ 

SIGNSPONGE 

Jacques Derrida. Translated 
by Richard Rand. “An exhila- 
rating and challenging expe- 
rience for those who, in the 
very attempt to defend the 
'seriousness' this book under- 
mines, will find themselves - 
questioning, re-evaluatjng, “ 
and rethinking their relation to 
poetry.”— Barbara Johnson 
$20.00 

AUTHORITARIAN 

FICTIONS 

The Ideological Novel As 
a Literary Genre 

Susan Rubin Suleiman. 
"Sulelmanls thoughtful book... 
proves] conclusively that the 
deological novel is, despite, 
ts unfashionable referential- 
ty, a worthy subject for corv 
emporary criticism." 

— Times Literary Supplement. 
'A most impressive case." 
—London Review of Books. 
$39.00 cloth. A King's Crown 
Paperback, $12.50 

BLACK POLICE, 
WHITE SOCIETY 

Stephen Leinen. As both a 
senior police officer and a pro- 
fessional sociologist, Leinen 
brings a unique perspective 
to this study of black police 
officers and their relations 
to the department and the 
community at large. 

New York University Press 
Distributed worldwide by" 
Columbia University Press. 

$26.00 


LANCELOT 

The Knight of the Cart 

Chrdtien de Troyes. Trans- 
lated by Deborah Webster 
Rogers ; Introduction by 
WTH. Jackson. A new trans- 
lation-lively, readable, and 
reflecting the latest scholar- 
ship — of the earliest tale of 
Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Records of Civilization : 
Sources and Studies. 

$32.50 doth; $12.00 
paperback 

“THE GOVERNMENT 
OF GOD” 

Iran's Islamic Republic 

Cheryl Benard and Zaimay 
Khalifzad. Bringing a welcome, 
disciplined reserve to the 
study of the Iranian revolu- 
tion, the authors analyze 
events there in light of cur- 
rent theories of moderniza- 
tion, revolution, and power 
structures, both ideological 
and political. $25.00 

DREAMS OF 
AN ENGLISH EDEN 

RuskJn and His Tradition 
in Social Criticism 

Jeffrey L. Spear. Fusing 
biography and intellectual his- 
tory, Spear casts new light on 
Rusklnb work and thought. 

. ip particular, he stresses the 
parallels between the eminent 
Victorian’s millennial vision of 
society and the era's dominant 
literary mode, the romance. 
$39.00 cloth, A King's Crown 
Paperback, $12.50 
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Sentences beyond number 



Yorick Wilks 

D. TERENCE LANGENDOENandPAULM. 
POSTAL 

The Vastness of Natural Languages 
189pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0631 13461 1 

The second word of this book's title will mis- 
lead browsers, but precisely expresses the 
claim that Terence Langendoen and Paul Post- 
al wish to make: that the number of sentences 
of any natural language is not merely infinite, 
but some larger transfr/ute number and, for 
good measure, any of those sentences can also 
be transfinite in length. The reader should not 
draw back in alarm from such claims: they are 
not the product of new or startling research, 1 
but rather the leftovers of the Chomskyan 
movement in formal language studies. For, 
some reason his critics have never been able to 
understand, Chomsky always took his own 
data of the infinity of the sentences of any 
natural language very seriously indeed. And' 
what Langendoen and Postal have done in this 
monograph is to spice up and re -serve those 
leftovers, moving the claims to more arresting 
and outrageous levels. But the important 
issues remain what they were when Chomsky 
first set them out nearly thirty years ago: are 
they true in any interesting sense and, if true, 
do they matter? 

The crux of the issue is the relationship 
of languages as we speak them to the formal 
languages of mathematics, and whether it is 
cheating or fair play to bring them together.' 
Chomsky was in the great tradition of wantingi 
to do so, whereas psychologists and humanistsl 
generally have found the connection forced' 
and misleading. The point at issue can be put in 
the simplest terms: there is known to be an' 
infinite number of whole numbers and, tauto- . 
logically, logicians call them deoumerably infi-i 
nite. Denumerable infinity is only the lowest' 
grade of infinity; what it means is that you can, 


go on saying the next number for ever, or 
rather (and this is the humanist's point) not 
really for ever because you inevitably say your 
last number, even if you have devoted your life 
to nothing else. 

Linking that logical matter to a real language 
is a standard trick: “Twenty-five is a number" 
is obviously a sentence of English. Since there 
is an infinity of whole numbers, there must be 
an infinity of such sentences. QED. There is 
another trick that follows this one. in coffee- 
bars where such things are bandied about: it 
has been known since Cantor that the so-called 
real numbers (think of them as decimal frac- 
tions of any length) are rather more numerous 
than the integers, or whole numbers. They are 
not only infinite but transfinite, in the sense 
that they could not be enumerated by a compu- 
ter running for ever. Cantor showed this by a 
trick called the Diagonalverfahren that can be 
recreated on the back of an old envelope. It 
shows that there will always be at least one 
more decimal fraction than there are whole 
numbers, and since those are infinite, the de- 
cimals or reals must be transfinite. The linkage, 
to sentences is equally easy: “I will be home 
between 1pm and 20.333 minutes past" is again, 
a sentence of English, or just about. Cantor’s 
result shows that there is a transfinite number 
of sentences referring to such times. 

The reader may wish to draw breath here 
and wonder what consequences follow about 
the nature of language, mind and brain. 
Langendoen and Postal do not use the exam- 
ples above; I have used the old familiar ones. 

In fact, they want to go much further than this, 
and to argue that the sentences of a language 
are more transfinite than even the real num- 
bers. But we can pause here, and consider their i 
claims on the basis of what has been shown so i 
far. | 

Both the above illustrations rely on putting! 
numbers directly into sentences and then I 
claiming that languages must therefore have I 
whatever formal properties the number sys- 
tems have. Chomsky made this move years ago 
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in order to treat languages us utatrucl phi ionic could 

objects with properties over and above any gunge 
they might gain from their psychological or have i 
physiological embodiment in human beings. fore i 
That was the heart of his insistence that in- actual 
finitely long sentences were genuine sentences finite 

even though no one could ever say one. But. happi 
and this is unlike Langendoen and Postal, he not o 
stopped at the proof that there are denunier- evolui 
ably infinitely many sentences in a language. that i> 
because he retained the belief that his own sort. : 
systems of grammar were present in human type, 

heads, and thnt that would be the sort of in- given 

finity of sentences they would produce. This the In 
turned out to be a handy belief for him to. gunge 
retain, since recent work has shown thnt Inn- and si 
guages not having that property probably can- But 
not be learned. In going further, as they do, very c 
Langendoen and Postnl have pulled a ncal struct 
pupils trick on their old master: if languages that a 
are transfinite, and not just infinite, then the angels 
grammars in our heads cannot be Chomskyan, not so 
And they seem unworricil, just as Plato would nature 
have been, by the consequences that languages might 

are transfinite objects, existing over and above cnees, 
all computation or finite process. The 

What can one say to this? Perhaps one could it is go 

point out quietly that the whole game relies on mouog 

very special sentences that may not be central commi 
to languages at all ; and here readers of the TLS or any 
would be witnesses as impressive as professors stretch 
of linguistics. Perhaps those special sentences Langei 

Signs without end 


"’ii' 1 ' hc »ff hum the 

1,1 “"W After .11, n..— . i"- 1 * 

l.ve m. words for bi B numbers; mSH 
fore mu In. all? More 

net.,. I computer or brttit, eon co22 
fume port of a transfinite numbcrmTj 
happens to need. Does it then ma iXL 
not cover nil such sentences? Suppose 5 
evolution lias found it better to devEr 
thill IS a niakc-do-.nd-mcnd organorjtui^! 
sort, ami one of no discernible matherm^ 
lype. Is that not „ more likely stateofSZ 
sivcn how small a part numbers havepS 
the loiip evolutionary history of hum, w 
gunge.’ I low could so tiny a tail was sow 
mu! subtle u dog? 5 - 

But the sky-pilots of Cognitive Sden Kst 
very clear on this: wc must choose wife* 
struct type of machine the brain is, andfo* 
Mint all they want follows. Questions aboa 
angels were just ns pressing to very clevemw 
not so long ago, but those concerned with the 
nature of the real world, with what process 
might account for the subtlety of actual sea- 
ences, might well keep their gaze a little low 
The arguments in this book are not new, ba 
it is good to have them all collected in a fek 
monograph. It will do no harm to those viih 
common-sense, computational, psychology 
or any other humanistic view of ianguageste 
stretch themselves against the arguments ot 
Langendoen and Postal. 


Rebecca Posner 

UMBERTO ECO 

Semiotics and the Philosophy of Language 
242pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £7.95). 
0333 36354 X 
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“Brilliant", used to describe this collection of 
essays by Umberto Eco, smacks of what he 
| calls “institutionalized catachresis” - the 
I “dead” metaphor. Yet it is a wholly appropri- 
ate epithet, in that the light the author sheds on 
the topics tackled is often more dazzling than 
lucid. Eco wittily and encbantingly develops 
themes often touched on in his previous works, 
but he delves deeperinto their complex nature , 
glorying in their intricacy, and shunning 
attempts to “tame the labyrinth” by over- 
simplification, or indeed, “deconstruction". 

As the first-ever occupant of a Chair of 
Semiotics (at Bologna), Eco has sometimes 
been accused of imperialistic aspirations: for 
■him, semiotics, the theory of signs, provides' 
the methodology for study not only of com- 
munication and meaning systems, but of all 
cultural phenomena. In this new work Eco 

■ seeks to extend even further the range of his 

■ chosen discipline in his alnjm that “a general 
| semiotics is nothing else but n philosophy of 

language and that the ‘good* philosophies of 
language, from Cratylus to Philosophical In - 
: vestigations, are concerned with all the semio- 
tic questions.” Originally a philosopher, with n 
particular interest in medieval thought, Eco 
advocates reconsideration of the whole history 
of philosophy from the viewpoint of semiotics. 
In these essays (some of which have been pre- 
viously published in ItaUan or English) he does 
not attempt .4 systematic survey, but examines ■ 
the contribution of a Mole rahge of philo- 
sophers from, Aristotle to H. P. Grice, from 
Aquinas to Bertrand Russell - (o his chosen 
topics. These • include . obvious “semiotic" 
themes like “Signs",. “Symbol”, “Code", “Iso- 
topy \ as well as chapters on "Dictionary vs 
E n^opedi a ,, i “Metaphor’' and “Mirrors”. 

r > (previously pub- 

lished in English) is; almost playful in its ex- 
amination of whether a mirror-taage can be! 
regarded as a semiotic phenomenon (a sign),! 
The conclusion is that it is real, though! 
apparently not so, whereas a sign is a “virtual- 

£? aPP f 17 t0 * retU ' ^ “kior Image is ; 
not interpretable and does not have the rami-. 

tive function of the sign - though with distort-' 

^ for fun- take a "Jragmaticf 
hoUday and pretend that the image is sign- 
hke. Optics, though, is an exact science, which 
semioucs 0 r philosophy eannot be: for Ew 
philosophy has practical power - to chance the 
wrid or, at Jeasti to make us aware of the need 

| ’i' j' * ' ’ ’• *■ 


for change - but not the predictive power ih 
Marxism mistakenly claims for itself. 

Those who know of Eco mainly from is 
best-selling novel The Name of the Rosevl 
find familiar his concern with “the eternilifr 
lectics between law and creativity, betow 
Tordre et Vaventure". His fascinating skettM 
the history of interpretation of the HolySciif 
tures is one example (in “Symbols^. Ik 
“symbolic mode-" of early tradition, inspina{ 
multiple interpretations and emphasising fe 
ambiguities, was replaced by an “allegaria! 
code" imposed by an authoritarian Chord 
Aquinas (the subject of Era’s first publlsW 
work) imposed nn order on the chaos byttfr 
ing and impoverishing it. Eco, too, longs to 
some degree of order to nllow for Interpret 
‘lion of chaotic reality but describes ineadif 
not with simplified Porphyrlan tree-like sin* 
tures, but in terms of n “rhizomic" 
lopedla of cultural knowledge (in "DlrtiiMaj 
vs Encyclopedia"), In interpreting a dlsttm* 
the hearer brings into piny his encydopt# 
experience to guess at the likeliest 
configuration: if communication Is success®, 
then his guess was the right one. The kw 
prctalion of metnphors is particularly ’^' 
tuous" and depends on u rich shared cuM 
framework (in "Metaphors"). What litojj 
avoided is the ovcrcodod, rendy-mnde,^ 1 ^ 
Kitsch which cuts reality down to 
does not despair of describing the J 8 WJ 
but refuses to do so by curtailing its 

ings. V 

Era’s sparkling wit and humour amply 
pensnte for the obscurity of some of bisnpw* 
tion. Occasionally, the reader must 
earlier works in order to understand s 011 *^ 
the terms used - ratio difflcilis, for io^w*- 
But on the whole, this collection can hPJJ’ 
with pleasure by those unversed lii 
theory. Although one can pick out somdr®^ 
curious unEnglish phrases.fhe ianguag^^.:’. 

essays, whether translated or written^/ 

in English, is more idiomatic than jn w®® 
Era’s earlier English books, and 
ages to conyey the charm of the author d v 


style. The book is pleasantly printed, XWv. 
there are a number of minor misprintiJ’. . 
can be recommended as a most enjoj^K^: 

Linguistics Today by Keith 

Fontana. Paperback, £3.95. 0 

part of the Fontana Linguistics sen« e 

Jean Aitchison, which Includes 

liani Downes, John Lyons and 

hei and Thomas Roeper. A survey & 

poraiy theories of linguistics, it 

rate sections on language and wfflnV ^^’i 

language models, words, sent ^^L»ei^|: 

formation, functional relations r . 

in 
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Relaying the foimdations 


John Sutherland 

M.H. BLACK 

Cambridge University Press 1584-1984 
333pp. Cambridge University Press. £12.50. 
0521264731 

Cambridge University Press have scheduled 
their quatercentenary for 1984. One’s con- 
gratulations are somewhat muffled by the fact 
the Press previously celebrated the same 
happy anniversary sixty-three years ago. They 
had their parties and put out an earlier 
commemorative volume, A History of the 
Cambridge University Press, 1521-1921. Its 
author was S. C. Roberts, like M. H. Black a 
senior serving member of the firm. Although 
the question of priority seems not to have 
bothered him, Roberts implicitly acknow- 
ledged Oxford as the older of the university 
publishers. 

Now, Black argues, the “true beginning" of 
CUP must be taken as 1584. Previous chronic- 
lers (notably Roberts - although his scholarly 
soundness is accepted in other respects) were 
deficient in “logic” when they fixed on 1521. 
Paradoxically, it is by virtue of this later begin- 
ning that CUP justify the slogan now seen 
brashly at the head of their latest sales cata- 
logue: “400 YEARS OF PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING BY THE OLDEST PRESS IN 
THE WORLD 1584^1984'’. There is some sug- 
gestion here of crowing, if not over Oxford 
University Press then over the book trade 
generally. (In a number of places in Black’s 
narrative, the “almost equal venerability” of 
the other university publisher is rubbed in.) 
Hie presumption may be automatically re- 
sented. But, though tortuous, the argument by 
which Cambridge, having cut six decades off its 
life, now reckons itself “the oldest publisher in 
the world” is plausible, once one gets hold of it. 

Historians have customarily dated printing 
at Cambridge from February 1521. This is 
when John Lner of Siegburg - known in Eng- 


land as ’John Siberch - published Henry 
Bullock's speech of welcome to Wolsey, 
on the cardinal's visiting the University in 
autumn 1520. Bullock (a Fellow of Queens' 
College) and Richard Croke (Reader In Greek 
to the University) had evidently brought 
Siberch to Cambridge from Cologne, where 
the art of printing was advanced. Croke was 
probably motivated by Siberch’s ability to print 
Greek text. The printer was started in business 
with a substantial £20 loan from the University, 
who thus patronized if they did not directly 
control his operation. Over the period 1521—2 
he put out some ten titles, all respectably 
academic in flavour. After 1522, Siberch dis- 
appears. Presumably he returned to Europe, in 
the face of English resistance to alien crafts- 
men. His £20 debt remained outstanding for 
450 years, when the Press, with much ceremo- 
nial and celebration, repaid it, less the £68,000 
interest that had accrued. Evidently in 1971 , as 
in 1921, CUP still owned filial respect for 
Siberch. 

No books were produced in Cambridge im- 
mediately after Siberch's departure. In 1534, 
the University was granted the right “to print 
and sell all manner of books”. (Oxford did not 
receive its equivalent licence until 1632.) The 
privilege was not exercised. The University 
appointed various dummy printers (in fact sta- 
tioners) but not until Thomas Thomas occu- 
pied the post in 1583 did volumes emerge 
under the Cambridge imprint again, success- 
fully challenging the London printers' 
monopoly. For a century, although new titles 
appeared every year and printers were licensed 
by the University, Cambridge cannot be said to 
have had a fully developed press (that is, a 
publishing “house”, with its own internal man- 
agement) until Richard Bentley's reforms of 
1696. These installed the first Press Syndicate 
(originally “Curators”) as a governing body, 
allowed for the acquisition of plant and the 
accumulation of capital and marked out the 
zones of commercial autonomy and academic 
accountability within which the Press sub- 


sequently evolved. According to D. F. 
McKenzie in his monumental The Cambridge 
University Press, 1696-1712 this date is in- 
augural: “until 1696, the university as such 
neither hud, nor expressed any wish to have in 
the fullest sense , its own press”. 

All this causes difficulty, at least to the in- 
house historian concerned (as Black is and 
Roberts wasn't) with establishing Cambridge's 
pre-eminent seniority. If Siberch is taken as the 
starting-point, then the other publisher is the 
older. Theodoric Rood was printing at Oxford 
in the same circumstances as Siberch at Cam- 
bridge as early as the 1470s. OUP duly cele- 
brated a quincentenary in 1978. An exhibition 
was put on at the Bodleian entitled Printing 
and Publishing at Oxford: The Growth of a 
Learned Press, 1478-1978, the Press issued a 
number of anniversary volumes, including 
Peter Sutcliffe’s The Oxford University Press: 
An informal history (over a decorative 1478- 
1978 emblem) and Nicolas Barker's The 
Oxford University Press and the Spread of 
Learning, 1478-1978 (Its preface contained the 
claim, by Charles Ryskamp, that “no press is so 
old”). 

By the crude criteria of place of publication 
and local proximity to the university, the first 
Oxford book precedes the first Cambridge 
book by over forty years. If, more realistically 
(as it seems to me), priority is based on the 
formation of the first self-managing publishing 
house - as opposed to printing licensees - then 
again the historical facts ore against Cam- 
bridge. Oxford’s reform of its press, under the 
Fell bequest, precedes Bentley’s by half a 
dozen yeurs. It was in 1690 that OUP de- 
veloped those features of corporate ownership 
and committee management (by a revived 
Delegacy) that made it in the fullest sense a 
university press. (In his massively authoritative 
History of the Oxford University Press, Harry 
Carter takes everything before 1690 as mere 
“prehistory”.) 

By these two measurements (first book, 
mature publishing practice), CUP comes 
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Edited by N. John Hall. “I honestly do not 
know of am edition of 19th-century correspon- 
dence that U as good as this one."— R. H, 
Super. "Indispensable reading not only for 
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Times. The two-volume set, $87.50 

Harriet Martmeau's 
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flowers in Salt 
The Beginnings of Feminist 
Consciousness in Modem Japan 
Sharon L, Sievers. "This fine Study, through 
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unknown women . . . shows how they fought 
Meljl oppression. . . . Sievers puts the Japa- 
nese feminist movement In a wider historical 
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Europe and the United States .^— Far Eastern 
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Landmarks of Botanical History 

Edward Lee Greene. Edited by FrankN. Eger- 
tan. "We can be gratified that the two volumes 
have been made available in such handsome 
format. Everyone connected with the enter- 
prise is to be congratulated. . . . Valuable but 
unobtrusive explanatory notes and three ap- 
pended bibliographies . . . tastefully illus- 
trated."— Science. Ill us. The two-volume Bel, 
$100.00 
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Barbara Weinstein. A full-scale treatment of 
one of the most dramatic "boom and bust" 
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second. Ingeniously, Black takes CUP to the 
.front with “the criterion of continuous 
activity”; activity being taken to denote either 
printing or publishing. Since there is an un- 
broken line of annual book production at Cam- 
bridge from 1584 onwards, he can thus uphold 
the “400 years of printing and publishing” 
boast. And this puts CUP a nose in front of 
OUP, whose “continuous activity” dates from 
1585. According to Geoffrey Cass, speaking as 
CUP’s Chief Executive at a celebration dinner 
earlier this year, “Oxford accepts our claim to 
be the older of the two great university press- 
es.” CUP’s reordering of its early history is, on 
the evidence, reasonable. And if OUP go along 
with it. everyone must. 

The priority dispute involves Black in the 
unfriendly business of deposing Siberch from 
his place as “first University Printer”, where 
Roberts honourably cost him. Siberch “is not 
now claimed as a direct ancestor of the Uni- 
versity Press proper”. For Black, Siberch is a 
mere “precursor", a stationer among other sta- 
tioners with the small difference that he hap- 
pened to own a printing press. Like some black 
sheep, he is carefully prised away from any 
claim to official relationship with the Uni- 
versity: 

'it Is likely that his arrival was a personal initiative by ’ 
Croke and had nothing to do with the University 
.... Siberch’s status once he had set up in Cam- 
bridge is obscure and therefore debatable .... the 
fact that the University lent him money also makes 
his status ambiguous; for a loan implies a form of 
acceptance which falls sltorl of total acceptance. 
Since repayment was not enforced, this last is 
dubious reasoning. 

One can see why Black is obliged to disown 
Siberch. But some doubts remain. Siberch's 
activity, though historically isolated, was 
strikingly prophetic of later university pub- 
lishing. This is the impression one receives 
from E. P. Goldschmidt’s account in his 1953 
Sandars lectures, “The First Cambridge Press 
[ic Siberch's] in its European Setting”: 

An undertaking like Siberch's was not conceived on 
a commercial basis; it was established on a scheme of 
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ment from Isolated factory units to dtywide or- 
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, patronage. IT any thought was given to the perma- 
nence of the enterprise , it must have been expected 
that a sufficient number of well-to-do scholars would 
constantly be prepared to come forward with com- 
missions for the sake of seeing themselves or their 
■ friends in print .... Tlie people who paid for the 

• printers’ costs were the men who wanted to disiri- 

* bute free copies of their own compositions to their 
; friends and patrons, as we now demand two dozen 

i offprints of any contribution we make to a periodic- 

! and sometimes we are even willing to pay for 
j them. Such constant willingness to sacrifice money 
i for the sake of fame or notoriety could never be 
i expected to last Indefinitely. Most early academic 
! presses were very shortlived. 

He may no longer be honoured as CUP's 
founding father. But Siberch's experiment 
with the fickle vanity of scholars blazed a trail 
which the majority of university presses have 
i sinee followed. 

j Black has been actively employed by CUP 
; since 1951, during its most fraught years of 
| change and expansion. His preface confesses 
i that he has had to write this book against time. 

But, as a good publisher should, "I have met 
' my deadline, and that must be the reason for 
the relative brevity and the derivative nature of 
what follows.” Derivative he is, at least in his 
early sections. Page after page follows Roberts 
(Siberch excepted) so closely in outline, illus- 
trative quotation and phraseology that the first 
half of the narrative must be classed as 
fraternal warming-over, rather than original 
composition. Black offers us essentially 
Roberts's version of such episodes as the re- 
ceipt of the Letters Patent, Thomas’s battles 
with the Stationers’ Company, the first Bible 
and the subsequent printing privilege, 
Bentley’s reorganization, Baskerville's print- 
ing innovations; and so on up to the nineteenth 
century. 

But the second half of Black’s narrative 
(chronologically from the Press’s partnership 
with the commercial printer Clay in the 1850s) 
is original and lively. A publisher of the old 
school, Roberts declined to describe that re- 
wnt part of CUP’s history which he knew at 
first hand, on the grounds that to do so “would 
be to cross the border-line between history 
•' and^advertUemenV*. Fortunately, Black is ■ 
inhibited by no such Edwardian scruple. He 
devotes as many pages to the last ten years as to 
the first 200 of the Press’s existence. And his 
story is progressively more gripping, the nearer 
to the present that he comes, in the last five 
chapters, he throws off all historical object- 
ivity. to emerge as a partisan employee, loyally 
invoked with the see-sawing fortunes of his ! 
firm as it plunges into near insolvency in 1969 , ! 

only to rise revived fifteen years later, the , 
largest (by number of titles) publisher in the 1 
land. By this point. Black is well past Roberts’s ' I 
borderline, and practically at that other bound- 
ary dividing advertisement from hype. i 

• Black estimates that during his time QJP ( 
has evolved faster and has changed more 1 
radically than in the whole of its previous ■ 


existence. The Press emerged intact and healthy 
from World War Two, producing an annual 
100-130 titles through the 1950s, and exporting 
oyer half its output. Its style (Cambridge 
histories and science books versus Oxford dic- 
tionaries and editions) was fixed, as was the 
distinct typography and physical appearance of 
the Cambridge book. But the Press was set in 
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its ways, almost fatally so. Partnership with the 
Clays (dissolved in 1916) had left operations 
irrationally split between London and Cam- 
bridge. Having failed in 1940 to get its status 
changed, the Press was handicapped by being 
taxed as a normal trading company. Yet it 
was answerable not to shareholders, but to the 
Syndics - academics whose instinct was to run a 
publishing outfit like a university department. 

The 1960s came close to driving it under. 
Like the rest of British industry, CUP never 
had it so good .. But so ramshackle was its struc- 
ture, that even sales-led growth was too much 
for It. (Black identifies an under-priced back- 
list .and out-of-control overheads as main cul- 
prits; mismanagement was not a factor, 
apparently.) By the end of the 1960s, CUP was 
deep in debt. Wrangling between the Syndics 
and employees of the Press had reached the 
stage of recriminatory paralysis. When Lord' 
Todd became Chairman of the Press Syndicate 
in the 1971 he was 

horrified; the Press was to all intents and purposes' 
bankrupt, with a soaring overdraft and with sales and 
receipts dwindling, so that they vyere unable to cope, 
with rising costs. 1 believe that only the knowledge 
that behind the Press stood the University with its 
great resources had kept the bank from calling a halt . [ 

Todd is the academic saviour in Black’s 
narrative. His publisher saviour is Geoffrey 
Cass, appointed as Managing Director in 1972. 
nteir regime inaugurated what Black terms 
the recovery’’. It evidently entailed a new 
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f respect for the ways of the business world. As 
] Cass told a management meeting on his arrival: 

- “we need not feel ashamed of strategic entre- 
preneurial measures to make ourselves more 
viable.” The Press, he determined, must make 
itself "at least as efficient as any commercial 
press". There followed reorganization. (It may 
have been painful; but Black is discreet on the 
subject.) By January 1973, the Press was 
securely in the black, and set for expansion. 
With hindsight, its misfortunes were timely. 
The fact that disaster loomed before the nil 
crises, double-digit inflation, price freezes and 
the collapse of the institutional market for 
books meant that CUP was turned around and 
battened down, well before the competition. 

Cass’s intramural strategy, as one deduces it 
from Black, was to wedge open a wider space 
for the Press’s publishing personnel, at all 
levels. This liberation of professional dyn- 
amism enabled the Press to compete in the 
market-place, without one hand tied behind 
its back by the Syndics. Under Cass, CUP has 
gone all-out for long-term growth. Its achieve- 
ment in twelve years (which presumably repre- 
sents some sort of mid or even short-terni) has 
been spectacular. In 1984, the Chief Executive 
' S now designated) announced that 
CUP s annual output of scholarly books had 
risen from around 200 in 1972 to 900 in 1983 
and might well break the thousand mark in the 
anniversary year. Title for title, this was more 
than any other publisher in the UK. The Press 
puts out sixty-two learned and scientific jour- 
nals; publishes over 500 Bibles and prayer- 
books; exports 71 per cent of its product; its 
complete catalogue runs to some 7,000 items 
and 400 closely printed pages. All this has been 
achieved with 250 fewer staff than in 1972. In 
1976, CUP reprivileged itself by successfully 
renewing its application to be exempt from 
payment of tax, as a charitable institution. And 
m 1978, the Press moved out of London, to 
concentrate its presence in the newly built and 
equipped Edinburgh Building at Cambridge. 

The last paragraphs of Black’s history dis- 
solve into a social .whirl of celebration; parties 
where royalty are gracious, the ladies’ dresses 
outblaze the azaleas, dons’ speeches are witty 
and even the sun deigns to shine on the Press’s 
well-earned festivity. Not to be churlish, the 
reader who merely consumes CUP’s books will 
be less carried away by all the anniversary 
cheering. For the onlooker, the recent bullish- 
ness of CUP is a rather sombre and thought- 
provoking phenomenon. 

TTie first thought is that (lie recovery is oddly 
familiar. We seem to have been here before. In 
1854, in response to the lamentable financial 
state discovered by the University Commis- 
sioners, the Ciay partnership was forced on the 
Press. Clay was a hard-headed, thoroughly 
commercial London printer. He evidently took 
the Press by the scruff of the neck. And as 
Roberts records: “the peripd of his manase- 
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: ™" ! w:,s one of expansion. Althea 

: Ins first ten years of office it was estimS* 

the Press produced about four to ^ 

' ,nuch ™ '^cn he first undertook the mT* 
me, it.” Extraordinary as it is, then, thlS 
sive surge m Cass’s twelve years is nJS' 
precedentcd. And where will the fW 
once ,t has grow,,? Can it allow itself to sub£ 
into another genteel stasis, in preparatX 
another dose of commercial shock ireaim^? 

In (he centenary proclamation, Vowth- 
sheer industrial muscle and size of list- is Uk ' 
for granted as an excellent thing. To have be. 
come the biggest British publisher of all i\m« 
an mcontrovcrtibly great British achievement 
Here, nt least, more means better. Butdoah? 
Black is right to point out that CUP’s recent 
growth bus been achieved without the pred* 
lory takeover of lesser presses. But other tba 
Oxford, what is there worth acquiring? He 
thriving duopoly coexisls with a stunted aod 
actually shrinking company of second™ m- 
vcrsity publishers in this country. Has the 
gigantism of CUP and OUP inhibited the 
growth of a university publishing sector is 
diverse nnd various as the country’s universi- 
ties? Black somewhat sidesteps this question, 
by repeatedly invoking our pride in CUP is a 
great national institution. To my mind, the tw 
major university presses are just what the ten 
implies: not public assets but assets of Oxford 
and Cambridge; more so with their ream 
provincial relocations. 

The current grandeur of the two great uni- 
versity presses renders them clearing-house! 
for a large quantity of the most ambitious schol- 
arship originating outside Oxbridge. In dx 
English-speaking countries, a book accepted 
by them is the surest of career boosts. 
The world-wide trawl they have is seen In 
Cambridge’s latest half-yearly catalogue. 01 
the authors whose university affiliation b 
named, 36 are at Cambridge, 22 at London 
and 13 at Oxford. Of the remainder, there are 
79 authors from 32 other British univeisitfes; 
74 authors from 48 American universities; 21 
authors from 17 European universities; 1$ 
authors from 7 Australian universities; 8 
authors from 5 Canadian universities; and 
5 authors from 4 universities in other parts d 
the world as far-flung as Tokyo and Lima* . 

Already, OUP and CUP act ns primary pub- 
lishers to the British university system as * 
whole, and increasingly to the American, Ihe 
old Commonwealth and European systems a 
well. Will they for ever remain tied by deeds of 
ownership to Oxford and Cambridge? Or will 
the time come when sheer growth, lack of ser- 
ous domestic competition and general respon* ■ 
sibility of scholarship will detach them into some 
entirely independent sphere of activity? M. H. 
Blnck’s perspective is long, backward-looking 
and essentially proprietary. But those are S«m 
of the future issues raised by his comprehensive 
and entertaining house history. 
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“Transformation” and “translation” are key 
words in modern drama studies these days. 
The concept of dramatic text as scenario for 
performance has become orthodox doctrine 
and the once-provoking question, “Is drama 
literature?” scarcely rates a debate, except 
maybe in departments of literature. The critics 
who gathered in 1979 at the Canberra confer- 
ence which gave birth to the volume under 
review evidently felt no need to argue a case for 
the fluidity of the dramatic text on its way from 
page to stage, but plunged straight into dem- 
onstration and analysis of the transformation 
process. Uppermost in their minds, as the edi- 
tor, Ian Donaldson, says, was the question of 
“getting it across” to audiences receiving the 
play in a different language and social context 
from the original - and in a different time, for 
time inevitably effects its own transformations 
in perception and expectation. 


Among the various kinds of transformation 
examined, translation from one language to 
another, though obviously important, emerges 
as a less spectacular influence on perception 
than the transformations effected by director 
and designer. John Willett, well known as the 
translator of Brecht, writes interestingly on 
ways in which translations can change dramatic 
emphasis; his experiment in performing a 
scene from The Cherry Orchard in three Eng- 
lish-language translations revealed, however, 
only marginal differences. Michael Frayn’s 
version had more sparkle, Ronald Hingley's 
slowed the actors down, Trevor Griffiths’s in- 
cited a more aggressive performance from the 
actor playing Trofimov - perhaps, suggests 
Willett, because of prior assumptions about 
that translator's viewpoint. A reminder here 
that actors too have their share in the transla- 
tion process. 

The power of director and - increasingly - 
designer to shape text into piny is the subject of 
close atlention from Maria Shevtsova: the 
three 1970s productions of Chekhov in France 
which she examines constitute, as she says, a 
radical reassessment of the Chekliovian uni- 
verse. All three were sharply distanced from 
the historical world of Chekhov and the stage 


Despairingly optimistic 
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George Bernard Shaw 

227pp. Macmillan. £11 (paperback, £3.95). 
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DANIEL LEARY (Editor) 

Shaw’s Plays In Performance: The Annual of 
Bernard Shaw Studies, Volume Three 
262pp. Pennsylvania State University Press. 
£14.40. 

0271003464 

Any introductory summary or evaluation of 
Shaw’s work runs the ri$k of .foreshortening, or 
misrepresenting important aspects of the enor- 
mous canon - fifty plays, five novels and a 
mountain of provocative criticism and pam- 
phlet work. Shaw’s extreme eclecticism is 
another difficulty, as are the recurrent para- 
doxes of manner: the high seriousness blended 
with scepticism, the passion balanced against 
ideas, the disturbing mix of comic energy and 
tragic despair. We still enjoy Shaw (those of us 
who do) because of his uncanny skill in using 
the comic corrective in a serious way, but to 
write about the chatty public man of the 
theatre while bringing out the more serious 
aspects of his work is not easy. 

However, Arthur Ganz’s contribution to the 
admirable Macmillan Modem Dramatists 
series seems to me to do all this well. Ganz is an 
excellent guide through the life, the opinions 
and the major works, never losing a sense of 
proportion or allowing Shavian enthusiasm to 
conquer clear thinking. In fact, it is Ganz's 
understanding of the paradoxes of Shaw which 
makes his book so sensible: “So endearing are 
Shaw's comic creations”, he writes, “that one 
sometimes fails to recognise how complex, 
how disquieting even is their emotive environ- 
ment, So positive is Shaw’s vision of social and 
evolutionary progress that one hardly notices 
how disabused is his view of the human present 
add how profound his desire to transcend it.” 
From this tension arises the Shavian drama, at 
once “lucid and optimistic, elusive and despair- 
ing”. Ganz is clear, too, on the drama, particu- 
larly in his chapter on the plays of maturity, 
from Man and Superman to Saint Joan. Here 
he dismisses seven or eight major works in a 
short compass with' energy and wit, and many 
of his judgments are admirably fresh nnd full of 
insight, TTiis is not jiist fe ‘'companion” to Shaw 
but a serious and thoughtful appreciation. 

Discussion of Shaw's ideas has always been 
widespread but until recently there was little 
textual research and llttle cortsideration of his 
stagecraft. Both areas are, now receiving their 
’due atid the latest Annual of Bernard Shaw 
Studies '.concentrates on Shaw's plays in per- 
forinapeej and coiitaiiks some fascinating in- 
fprma(ion. DanieI Leary’s balanced andintellt- 
analysis of. Shaw's juse of the audieiice in 
"FronV^age tb 'S’ta^e'fo' Aiidlertde fit SHdVT 


would alone make the volume worthwhile, bul 
it also contains interviews and articles by direc- 
tors, actors and theatre historians. Bernard 
Dukore’s article “The Director as Interpreter: 
Shaw’s Pygmalion " is particularly valuable: us- 
ing Shaw's rehearsal notes for three separate 
productions of the play, his letters to Mrs Pat- 
rick Campbell and his revisions to Ihe stage 
directions, which constitute detailed guidelines 
for future directors and actors, Dukore con- 
structs a convincing and original article from 
which emerges a clear portrait of the play- 
wright as interpreter. There is also a solid piece 
by Vivian Elliot on the Malvern Festival, an 
authoritative and informative notice by Stan- 
ley Weintraub bn the three-voliune edition of . 
Shaw’s music criticism, and useful articles on 
the various volumes of the facsimile editions of 
Shaw's texts which are currently being issued 
under the editorship of Dan H. Laurence. 

But what is one to make of John R. Pfeiffer’s 
“Continuing Checklist of Shaviana”? As ex- 
pected, Pfeiffer includes all recent books, arti- 
cles and reviews on Shaw which- have come to 
his attention, and he makes comments and 
gives . quotations from them. But it seems 
highly eccentric, even absurd, for Pfeiffer to list 
critical works on other writers which happen to 
contain a passing reference to Shaw. For exam- 
ple, he lists a feature article In Time in 
which Beth Henley is reported as saying that 
she has read Chekhov, Beckett, Shaw, and 
Shakespeare. One is glad to hear it, but what 
on earth is the point of the entry? And how can 
any serious Shaw bibliographer stand over the 
following entry: 

Lovering, Joseph. Oeratd Warner Brace. Boston, 
Twayne Publishers. 1981. Brace's seventh novel. 
Bell’s Landing (1955) creates Pop Sardis, an old 
Cretan gentleman who reads Bernard Shaw among 
others. . • i . 

Somebody needs to have a word with Professor 
Pfeiffer;' particularly as, if he were to consult 
either the annual bibliography of IASA1L (the 
International Association for the Study of 
Anglo-Irish Literature) which appears in the 
Irish University Review or the Royal Irish 
Academy’s Handlist of Work In Progress l/i 
Anglo-Irish Studies he would be able to list 
many works on Shaw and could abandon his 
frantic search through secondary works and 
Time magazine, 

A recent addition to Twayne’s English Author 
Series is John Osborne .by Arnold P. Hinch- 
cllffe (152pp. Boston: Twayne. 0 8057 6875 0); . 
In his preface, Hinchcliffe quotes Simon Tnis- 
sler’s 1969 study, The Plays of John Osborne , 
to the effect that Osborne “repels criticism 
almost os strongly as he declares himself repel- 
led by critics' 1 and sets out in his study » 
guide the reader chronologically through 
Osborne’s career in the . theatre b) analysing 
the! plays, as they have appepirba *;nce Look 
Back in Anger , tog^rwlth i sections^n Uie . 
''cbhtempbrtW fc?ifi£ai fdcdpflSrf. 


tradition of Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko. Lucian Pinlilid went so far as to have 
his three sisters read Chekhov’s stage direc- 
tions at the beginning of each act in a normal 
speaking voice, as antidote, apparently, to the 
exaggerated theatricality of tlicir perform- 
ances within the play. The Brechtian device, 
says Maria Shevtsova, did not quite succeed 
“in anchoring the production’s overall socio- 
psychological direction”. 

Other “free" productions did work, how- 
ever; Giorgio Strehler's Cherry Orchard , 
according to the commentator, effectively 
transposed Chekhov's Russia into “an ethereal 
dream dimension”, using subtle arrangements 
of white to convey a sense of Rancvskaya’s 
“double memory”. Maria Shevtsova’s charting 
of Strehler’s stage symbolism - the white 
rhomboid into which the pale costumes of the 
actors all but disappeared, the vast white veil . 
suspended in the auditorium (an image of the 
cherry orchard), the toy train which passed by 
Ranevskaya unnoticed - provided the sort of 
material that will be needed by the semioti- 
cians of the future when they take up (in more 
sophisticated form than is common as yet) the 
complex question of theatrical sign-systems. 

Maria Shevtsova's conclusion - that there 
enn be no such thing as “one text" - finds 
echoes throughout the volume. Ian Britnin ex- 
plores the question, "How does a dramatist 
begin to make an impact in a foreign country?” 
by taking a close look at the early reception of 
Ibsen in England, wheTe middle -class socialists 
and feminists- Shaw, Eleanor Marx, the Char- 
ringtons- created Ibsen in the Fabian image, at 
some distance from the anarchistic original as 
well as from more grotesque transformations 
like Breaking a Butterfly, the version of A 
Doll’s House which stood the play on its head 
by making Torvnld noble and Nora suitably 
repentant and grateful. In Germany, as David 
George shows, the same text took on yet new 
appearances; a “Germanic” Ibsen was fol- 
lowed by a naturalistic Ibsen & la Antoine and 


that by the Mnctcrlinckiau Ibsen “revealed” by 
Eleonora Duse to the critic, Bnhr; "Duse's 
Hcdda Gable r. which we saw Iasi year, first 
enabled us to sense the other Ibsen which the 
traditional presentation of Berlin Naturalism 
hides. They do not notice that his people, 
however everyday their behaviour may be, al- 
ways have something almost mystical about 
them . . 

From George’s interesting attempt to analy- 
se and account for these fluctuations what 
emerges above all is a sense of their inevitabil- 
ity. Tlie “text” must change as it moves 
through the theatres of the world and through 
time, if it is not to become a museum piece. 
Even the Soviet authorities recognize the need 
for an “escape valve” from the approved 
museum style of “pseudo-Stanislavskian 
socialist realism'’; so suggests Kyle Wilson in a 
particularly informative account of stylistic ex- 
perimentation in the contemporary Soviet 
theatre. At the Taganka Theatre, or more 
especially in the Baltic republics, subversive 
stylizations abound: designers such as Blum- 
berg rnnke bald visual signals in abstract, 
geometrical modes which audiences learn to 
rend as another language. 

One type of transformation, adaptations to 
the media of rndio. film and television, is not 
examined in the collection. Martin Esslin in- 
cludes Ghost Trio and . . . but the clouds . . . 
when tracing the movement in Beckett’s later 
dramatic writing towards nn art of visual 
images. But Bernard Dukore’s account of film 
versions of Shaw's plays remains a tantalizing 
reference in the editor's introduction, along 
with such intriguing topics us Vicki Ooi’s 
investigation into the problems of presenting 
Brecht's plays in Cantonese to a Chinese 
audience for whom his “exotic" distancing 
Chinese effects were not exotic but familiar. 

A useful and suggestive volume, however; 
we may expect more of the kind as concepts 
like “transformations'’and “reception theory” 
take hold in modern drama studies. 


Exploding Poetry: Baudelaire/Rimbaud 

GEORGES POULET 

translated, with an Introduction, by Fran^oJse Meltzer 


Georges Poulet is the major figure in the so-called 'Geneva School' of literary criticism, 
whose many works have given us a 'Criticism of Consciousness'. This volume is his 
study of the two nineteentn-certtury French poets, Baudelaire and Rjmbaud, who were 


central in shaping modern poetics. By 'exploding* their poetry, Poulet separates its parts 
to reveal what Is. normally invisible, thus reconstructing our understanding of their 
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wislble, thus reconstructing our understanding of their 
Hardback 1G8pp 0-226-67650-1 


When Words Lose their Meaning 

Constitutions and Reconstitutions of Language, 
Character, and Community 
JAMES BOYD WHITE 

'Our life is a life of language, and this book Is about what that fact has meant, and can 
mean, to us and to others.' So James Boyd White begins his wide-ranging and original 
study of how we claim meaning for our experience and establish relations with others in 
language. Presenting a series of fresh readings of texts ranging from Homer's Iliad to the 
American Const! lution. White examines the relationship between individual mind and 
Its language and culture as well as the 'textual community established between writer 


and audience. 


. £21,25 Hardback 384pp 0-226-89501-7 

The Embers and the Stars 


A Philosophical Inquiry into the Moral Sense of Nature 

ERAZIM KOHAK 

This is a book of philosophy In the classic sense of the word, being one person’s 
reflection on his sense of humanity. Kohak launches a counter-attack on a western 
society intoxicated by technology which has desanctified nature and dehumanised both 
our arts and our sciences. He seeks to bring the reader to the age-old recognition that 
the being of humans Is essentially continuous with that of nature. 

£14.85 Hardback 240pp 0-226-45022-8 

The Academic Ethic 

EDWARD SHILS 

At a time when universities are under considerable strain, Shi Is' penetrating study of the 
obligations of the academic profession is of vital importance. Whilst making no 
compromises on academic freedom, ShMs, stresses the academic obligations which nave 
been too much neglected, providing a detailed discussion of teachers* responsibilities to 
their students, their colleagues, the universities, arid society. 

£4.20 Paperback 112pp 6-226-75332-8 
Also available In a cloth edition 0-226-75330-1 
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Eric Korn 

I shall be claiming a modest place in the Trium- 
phal Entry into Oxford of her new Professor of 
Poetry, Peter Levi, for I had some vague role 
(business manager? advertising manager? cir- 
culation manager? - but we knew nothing of 
business, despised advertisers and had no cir- 
culation, only a single sanguinary pulse) in a 
magazine called Seed, which may enshrine his 
Erst appearance in print, apart, as we cautious 
bibliographers always say. from possible juve- 
nilia, children’s poetry comps in Illustrated, 
school magazines. Jesuit Relations and the 
like. Seed did not germinate, or rather it ger- 
minated but did not sprout, put forth a single 
cotyledon and withered away. It was an Ox- 
bridge journal of advanced and eclectic tastes, 
now hotly sought, or should be, by determined 
collectors of Alan Bennett, Michael Frayn, 
Oliver Sacks, and Petria Wort. I doubt if many 
contributors, let alone readers, kept their 
copies, and I happen to know, or at least one of 
the other biisiness/advertismg/circulaiion man- 
agers told me, that the remainder was cere- 
monially cremated, sharing the fate of many a 
worthier work. 

Burned books have a habit of turning up in 
larger numbers than you might expect - the 
seized third printing of Ulysses, the bombed 
first edition of Peake’s Captain Slaughterboard 
-though only two and a bit copies of Michael 
Servetus’s Christianismi Restitutio survived 
ignition by Calvin in 1553, a better ratio of 
non-flammability than poor Mike S. himself 
managed, he being incinerated along with the 
books to help them make a cheerful blaze or 
they him. Christianismi restitutio contains a 
remarkable passage about the lesser circula- 
tion of the blood, antedating Harvey, but it and 
he were not burned for that. 

Then there are all those first books, of usual- 
ly undergraduate usually verse, by authors as 
diverse as Graham Greene and Hugh Miller 
(the Noachian geologist and, later, suicide), of 


which - it is alleged - their creators grew 
ashamed and spent their years of success busily 
collecting and destroying. Are authors really 
vain enough to do this? Or are they too vain? 
Either way I doubt if they can outwit the per- 
tinacious collector. I suspect that they give in- 
numerable “last surviving "copies of their early 
works to friends, with instructions that this 
book is rubbish and should be burned, but to 
dispose of it as they, heavy nudge, see fit. 

★ * * 

Personally, I would have backed Fenton, a 
man of diverse talents, especially admired for 
his translation skills, “a poet blessed beyond 
the poet's fate / Whom Heaven kept sacred 
from the proud and great: / Foe to loud praise 
and friend to learned ease, / Content with sci- 
ence in the vale of peace”; but I was confused 
by his candidature, being under the impression 
that he had died in 1730 “of gout according to 
one account, of lack of exercise according to 
others”, say my sources. 

+ ★ ★ 

Knockabout Comics was acquitted of spread- 
ing depravity and corruption by teaching peo- 
ple how to distinguish Psilocybesemiianceolata 
from Psilocybe caerulescens, and for the mo- 
ment The Obscene Publications Act is not to 
be used to discourage the spread of vices other 
than Luxuria. (Rumour alleges that the PM 
was warned that avarice was next on the list 
and the faggots being piled for Ayn Rand and 
Milton Friedman.) Other trials are to come. 

But the book-burners are still amongst us, as 
a leisurely walk through Soho (just on my way 
from an auction view, to the British Library, 
Your Worship) will confirm. The odd coalition 
of GLC radicals and Westminster Council 
bluenoses has had some effect and the sex in- 
dustry (or more accurately the anti-sex indus- 
try) is in disarray, or dishabille. Blue cinemas 
are singing the blues, the elegant fascia of the 
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One Night in Winter 

Allan Hassle’s powerful new novel may remind readers of his prize-winning second novel, The 
Last Peacock,, It Is at once a psychological study of men and women whose lives are played out In 
'. accordance with their own fantasies, a straightforward investigation . Into a murder, 
and a novel about contemporary Scotland. 
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LINDA ANDERSON 
To Stay Alive 

: M™** Andewon!* moving first novel was the runner-up in the 
19S4 Sinclair Prize for Fiction. 

: the welter of. sensational and sentimental fictions written about present-day Belfast this 

remarkable first novel stands out like a good deed. Searing, honest and moving, 
it has the ring of truth.’ Brian Moore 
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TRISTAN JONES 
Heart of Oak 

’ Pawing his highly prat^ account of his Welsh childfiood and his eariy years aboard 
■ , ;•• • a coastal sailing ketch In A Steady Trade, Tristan Jones how looks back to his yean 
‘below decks* in the Royal Navy during Wirid Wfcr IL 

■ There is even more than a hint of the Conrad sense of humart ' 

• : drama and insight in the writing of Tristan Jones.’ Lloyd's list 
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Crazy Hores Saloon is no longer in evidence. 
“Topless Girls! There's not many left!”, is the 
cri de coeur or at least de poitrinc in Brewer 
Street, and Unde Detumcscenl's Adult Book 
Parlour and Ogling Lounge now sells the 
Robin Annual for 1982 or at least displays it. 

The Soho Society claims some environmen- 
tal success, but you would he nnive if you im- 
agined that the Porn Barons, Lewd Lords, 
Vice Viscounts and other aristocrats of licence 
were abandoning their prime cuts of real estate 
to elderly bespoke shoemakers, purveyors of 
fresh pastn, Bavarian hat -fen t her chandlers 
and other ecologically admirable (rudesper- 
sons. Nor has Dylan Thomas returned to 
Fitzrovia or Father Christmas to the French 
Pub. Instead, business flexibility and innova- 
tive trading techniques, so essential to our eco- 
nomic survival, are being widely displayed. 
The sex cinemas, which provided, I suppose, 
more or less the product they promised, have 
been replaced by "hostess parlours", “live 
shows", “executive topless bars" and the like, 
from which one secs emerging a steady stream 
of fleeced tourists, glumly counting in Swedish 
or Swahili the cost of an evening of watered 
ginger ale at seven pounds fifty a tumbler. 
Squeezed between laws concerning Indecent 
Display and laws concerning Misleading 
Advertising, it is language that is having to 
show the greatest flexibility. “Hard Core Pic- 
tures on the Big Screen" proclaim many of the 
cinemas, and if “pictures" sounds like a curious 
piece of 1950s whimsy, one more brazen estab- 
lishment gives the show away by whispering in 
tiny letters "erotic slide-show". Elsewhere an 
erstwhile porno Cheque has turned itself into a 
Private Alternative Birth Control Information 
Education Centre, and is distributing an ingen- 
ious leaflet that suggests that onanism, consid- 
ered as an indirect method of birth control, is 
the only one that is safe, legal, and 100 per cent 
effective, especially "in conjunction with 
books/magazines manufactured as aids to con- 
traception/fantasy (Please ask assistant for 
further details)”. If the prospect of an erotic 
magic lantern display does not turn you on, 
there are. peep shows ( H every ten. minutes a 
new young girl”) and “nude encounters"; the 
overall effect seems that more people are being 
depraved, more corrupted; the new morality 
leads to more criminality, London still de- 
mands its maiden tribute, and another Vic- 
torian Value is restored. 

+ ★ ★ 

It is not just the lecherous visitor who is being 
frustrated. Of the uncountable currency ex- 
change bureaux scattered about the West End 
of London, about half are actually run by bri- 
gands; parsimonious tourists observe with glee 
that they offer a marginally better rate for the 
dinar or the drachma or the doubloon than the 
banks, and fall to read the fine print, which 
mentions, in the fly’s-eye type normnlly re- 
served for printing thumb bibles, that the com- 
mission is 9 per cent, and that transactions once 
commenced cannot be broken off or reversed. 
And no authority seems able to proceed 
. against these smiling cutpurses. 

* ★ * 

What England wants . . . 

What England needs ... 

■What England doesn’t have is a newspaper 
: that tell$ lies.; V. • 

; Yes, of course, but I mean really prime fibs, 
like (he whoppers in the Weekly World News , 
printed in Lantana, Florida and permeating 
the continent like rancid orange juice, with' 
stories like DUMBO DOCTORS GOOF 

AND MOM GIVES BIRTHTO TESTTUBE 

MONSTER (being kept’ dive for dark pur- 
poses in a secret Russian mutation factory, the 
tale goes on); COPS DISCOVER SAVAGE 
ptLER OF 37 IS A WEREWOLF and - the 
1 " ea ^I*ne I’d most like to be marooned on. a 
desert island with - FAMED PSYCHIC’S 
HEAD EXPLODES. Seems that the Russians 
(them again) were measuring one Red spoon- 
bender s power to deflect incoming missiles to 
less vulnerable targets, for example the launch 
pads they had come from, and thought it would 
be educational to match him against another 
psychokmetic whiz who could bend the 
trajectories straight again. So there they were 
m their respective silos, engaged in fierce men- 


ial iluel. eyes Milted in show intense concent 
lion, magnetic power waves radiating fm™ 
bulging orbits, throbbing, thrilling chonfeZ 
soundtrack and then suddenly boom!! nZ 
squelch. . . 

The advertisements arc helpful too: hym 
lie eyes in five minutes, the new 19X vm 
machine gun. and the Sacred Seal of So!^ 
(“Incredible! Gel everything you Waniri 
You can "Develop a Rock-Hard Lean St* 
inacli with ‘Specd-Shopor' (No Doorknolx 
Needed)", or you can "Cast your spells 
Your New Irresistible Man-Catching Endum. 
mg Bust", though what happens when an irres- 
istible bust meets a rock-hard stomach is un- 
pleasanl to contemplate. A man called Bob. 
whose address, for some reason, is Dulles In- 
ternatioiial Airport, suggests that if we warn 
the Lost Secret "Wealth Formula” (“a brand- 
new S2U1 1, 1 Hit I dollar home completely paid fix 
and MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, 51000a 
day coming in every day for the next seventy 
years") we should write to him within seven 
days; but no one can outbid the Lourdes Cross, 
perhaps the most blasphemous tiling in print. 
"When you own this REAL diamond Crossof 
Lourdes with its Genuine eternal light sad 
Genuine Lourdes water wrapped in Ge/ima* 
Gold, watch how fast you ‘Luck into' 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS." And all the 
kindly and pious manufacturers want frommt 
is sixteen bucks and my promise that once i 
experience my miracle I will let them know so 
they can register it in the Bnok of Miracles 
(now preparing), which will be sent on comple- 
tion to the Vatican ... to Jerusalem ... to 
Mecca ... to New Delhi and other great reli- 
gious centres. There is a reverent description 
of the process of manufacture (“very carefully 
water drawn from the miraculous springof Oor 
Lady of Lourdes, France, is entered into the 
magnificent Chamber of the dianwisd 
cross . . . with slow puinstaking effort, a gold 
replica of Our Saviour is united with the body 
of the Cross") and a tabulation of the kindrf 
miracles you can expect, lest you have sow 
lingering fear that you arc only being offered f** 1 
spiritual gifts: 

- Miracles that enn make you rich (wllh wadsofbik 
lo spend as you piense) 

- Miracles dial deliver you expensive new can 

- Miracles that let you win ni Bingo, the lottery, Its 
track, the casinos (wherever you go you W 
the jackpot.) 

Sounds like the meek are going to inherit d* 
earth sooner than you might expect. • 

Weekly World News also features, in a nifty 
little story entitled “Shopping Mall Monster", 
what may be the World's Worst Misaligned 
Participle: “Then he drove them to his Hot* 
where, still blindfolded and tied, he 
them”. 

★ ★ ★ 

A thought for Feminist Book Week: "howcw* 
true or noble your modes of thought, lojwj 1 
female nuthors, clings a portion of d>* W- 
maevnl curse, even to the pen. Directly)^ 
take it into your hands, and gain, should yoni* 
talented and fortunate, the world’s notice . 
you must furego many of womans’ most nd* 
ral hopes and aspirations. You too often^ 
your sex's dearest aim - to he loved - and ^ 
men fear you ... 1 believe the generality 
business-plodding, half-educated mehij® 
.whom their own ‘little knowledge is adan^* 
ous thing* , and who form the bulk of 

inunity, would as soon take to their homes s 
hearts a native Caffre or Hottentot womaMJ 
they would one who 'dared to, Havener 
: ideas, or who (still worse audacity) ■ >■■■■■ 

to express them on paper . . . ■ Tinnk^^ ' > K : : 
women, then, of the privileges you oiust , -. jr .. 
go, if, instead of a darning ndedfo. y ou j . 
to wield the pen. You must not expea, , jw. 
promoted to the task of pouring 0^.* i f;', 
band’s tea, mending his stocking^, **■ 
undeviating fidelity, sewing the button 3 ... . • j 

shir1 -” " : .. V : 


Augusta Johnstone, A Woman’s 
for Woman's Practice, 1857.;. 

The Royal Society pf 
announced that the 1983 Heinenia 
has beeri won by Nicholas Gage for 
the 1983 Winifred Hoi tby Prize; « r 
novel, by Graham Swift for VwM' 
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Letters__ 

Ivy Compton-Burnett 

Sir, - In his sparkish review of Hilary Spurl- 
ing’s Secrets of a Woman’s Heart (June 8), 
A. N. Wilson writes of “the dowdy guzzling 
witch of Braemar Mansions, prosing ceaselessly 
on about refrigerators or the difficulty of getting 
servants". Such a description will seem totally 
inapt to anyone who bothered to get to know 
Ivy Compton-Burnett well. 

Firstly, her appearance, though certainly 
idiosyncratic in its disregard for fashion, had 
the same restrained elegance as that of some 
elderly Japanese woman in costly, subfusc silk 
kimono. Secondly, though she took a pleasure 
in such childish treats as potted shrimps or 
muffins, she was in no sense a glutton. In her 
later years she did not give dinner-parties and 
she rarely invited anyone to luncheon; she ate 
only the lightest of suppers. If she liked "a good 
spread” (her phrase) for her guests and herself 
at tea, what was so greedy about that? Thirdly, 
though someone so wise and serene might well 
be described as a sybil, she had none of the 
malevolence that would justify calling her a 
witch. Fourthly, although with those people 
who flitted through her flat patronizingly re- 
solved to indulge her supposed preference for 
talking trivialities, she was prepared to do just 
that, she was always capable - os her extended 
conversation with Kay Dick, published in Ivy 
and Stevie, amply demonstrates - of going wide 
and deep. 

Incidentally, Mr Wilson's first amusing para- 
graph is based on a total misapprehension - 
from which he constructs a scene, worthy of 
one of his novels, in which the beneficiaries 
"jostle one another in the corridors and im- 
pede one another’s ascent and descent of the 
stairs” as they collect their loot immediately 
after the funeral at Putney Vale Crematorium. 

In fact, it was not "decreed" (his word) in Ivy 
Compton-Bumett’s will that her legacies should 
be distributed in this precipitate and wholesale 
manner. The idea (Mrs Spurling fails to make 
this clear) was that of the inheritor of the re- 
mainder of the cohtents of the flat, Hester 
Marsden-Smedley. I declined to pick up my 
bequest in such circumstances. 

FRANCIS KINO. 

19 Gordon Place, London W8. 

Alma Mahler 

Sir, - 1 am surprised that a person as meticu- 
lous as Hermione Lee in her acidulous review 
of Alma Mahler by Karen Monson (May 11) 
should have wiped out Alma’s offspring in one 
Sentence: “Alma had three children who died 
young . . . ” 

In 1967, by commission of' the Guardian, I 
interviewed Anna Mahler, then living in Los. 
Angeles. The caption of this piece was, "I 
hated the Name of Mahler." Anna, of course, 
is the daughter of Gustav and Alma and was a 
sculptress. As far as I know she is still alive, if 
not well, and lives in London and sometimes 
t !f to* sometimes in Los Angeles. 

I hardly think she would appreciate reading 
about her demise, 

SOPHIA WYATT. 

jjjjJo^ aah h 1 8 | °n Avenue, Suita Monica, California 

Poetry and Rhetoric 

Sir, -I have no quarrel with Anne Stevenson's 
argument (Leltters, June 1) but our being half- 
wuy through J984 is no excuse for allowing yet 
another small item to go down the memory . 
ote.. She quotes Seamus Heaney’s dictum that 
oetry is out qf the quarrel with ourselves and 
ike quarrel with others is rhetoric". This is, in 
• act, Yeats’s dictum very slightly rephrased, as 
m sure Heaney would be the first to acknow- 
ge -- although he dqeipn’t do so on page 34 of 
^occupations to which Ahne Stevenson 
taws our attention. The deceived opinion that 
has become the most important. Irish 
Poet since Yeats should, not lead to the delu- 
f n ° n k ' w * Iei * he .repbats the words of h(s 
i*?? ear be ha ? a proprietorial right to them. . . 
JOHN MOLE.- . , . ... 

B Hill Street, St ; Albans . Hertfordshire. 

J y.'. Rosto^ The fiqrbaric Counter-Re- 
mutton, reviewed in' thoTLS of May 25, will . 
_ publish^ in the t)K by Macmillan on July, 
f 03^3 37341 3) and 

;• 1 i-.v .... • ■■ o:.^. '<!•>'. • 


The Defence of Western 
Europe 

Sir, - Michael Ignatieffs review-article (June 1) 
is an intervention in the debate concerning 
the siting of Cruise and Pershing missiles 
and modern nuclear strategy in general, 
which demands close attention. It does so 
not simply because of the even-handed way 
his piece describes and assesses the 
different arguments advanced by the books 
under review, but, more importantly, 
because, from that assessment, it sketches a 
reasoned case for a possible way out of the 
current impasse. The intellectual lynchpin of 
this case derives from the liberal political 
theory of Grotius. Ignatieff cites Glucks- 
mann’s recourse to Grotius in La Force du 
vertige, as providing the rationale for the con- 
cept of deterrence, and while he rejects out- 
right very many of the inferences Glucksmann 
draws from Grotius’ thinking, the basic pre- 
miss of his own position appears to be taken 
from the same source. The strength of Grotius, 
on this reading, is to have offered a “realistic" 
account of the conditions under which the pur- 
suit of liberty and peace is maximally secured; 
one such condition is a willingness to go to war 
to protect liberty if another power seeks to 
remove it by armed force. The principal aim in 
this scenario is to avoid war, to deter a potential 
aggressor, by letting him know that you have 
the wherewithal and the will to counter aggres- 
sion. In the event, deterrence may not work; 
further, you may lose the war. But. on the 
Grotian model, these are the risks and the 
possibilities that must be grasped, the "price" 
you must be prepared to pay, as the only realis- 
tic alternative to the utopian fantasy of univer- 
sal peace. 

How far a political theory elaborated in the 
conditions of the seventeenth century can 
serve as general model for the conduct of poli- 
tical life in the twentieth century is a question I 
leave on one side. The particular issue here 
concerns its relevance to the matter of nuclear 
strategy and the doctrine of deterrence. The 
obvious, and oft-repeated, argument is that 
nuclear weapons have created a set of condi : 
tions which Grotius' theory could not possibly 
have envisaged: the prospect of mass-annihila- 
tion and the possible destruction of, or perma- 
nent damage to, life on the planet as a whole. It 
is perhaps interesting, though probably futile, 
to speculate on whether Grotius might have 
felt inclined to modify, or even jettison, his 
theory in the light of thRt prospect. Ignatieff, 
however, tries to adapt Grotius to these unpre- 
cedented conditions by way of a set of proposi- 
tions built from a series of interrelated tech- 
nological, military and political considera- 
tions. Technologically, the arms industry is 
now capable of supplying systems so precisely 
controlled and targeted as to create “limited” 
damage in the event of war; whereas under the 
doctrine of Mutually Assured Destruction and 
its subsequent refinements, the stakes were all 
or nothing (and hence not really “credible”), 
the new technologies can set constraints on 
damage from which the classic paradox of de- 
terrence.theory (willingness-to-use as the con- 
dition of never-being-used) emerges in a more 
plausible form. It is important to stress that 
Ignatieffs appeal to technology is pot in $up r 
port of Cruise or PCrshing. whose credibility aS 
deterrents he doubts (although he does not 
openly endorse the demand by the peace 
movements that they therefore be returned to. 
the US without delay). Nor is it ostensibly an 
argument for any kind of nuclear weapon at all. 
The appeal to technology is ultimately for (he 
development of sophisticated systems of icon- . 
ventioml deterrence which "in the distant fu- 
ture : . . may even spell the end of huclcar.- 
weapods themselves". In the pardnbid politics . 
of nuclear confrontation; these are modestly 
encouraging wOrdS, and I take if that they em- 
body more of less ignatieff s view qf the con- : 
tinuing relevance of Grotius: a just measure of 
armed force; avoiding both the excesses of the V 
riudear threat and the naiveties pf the utopian 
dream. Unfortunately, they are words .which' 
fail to subject the. Grotiart theory to iwhpt is., 
perhaps its most challenging test, The "distant 
future" is, precisely, distant, ptid leave? fentite- 
i ly open the question asto whfitire {hetnednflme 
is to be done, in forms 6f;4 Western European 
■tifcfehW.pdifoy, rts W foajrfhiiie thtfpfi^bil-; 1 ? 


ilyoftherebeingafuiureat all. A conventional 
system is potentially effective only against 
another conventional system; against nuclear 
weapons it is impotent. Assuming that, in the 
meantime, the Soviet Union remains in a posi- 
tion to target nuclear weapons on Western 
Europe, the crucial question is whether the 
defence capability of the latter should continue 
to include a nuclear component. This is not a 
question that Ignatieff explicitly addresses, but 
the argument from Grotian principles surely 
requires that inclusion: you cannot deter with- 
out the means to deter. That must then imply, 
if only for the time being, the deployment of 
nuclear weapons of “limited" destructive 
capacity. 

But this in turn raises further difficulties. 
One is political: the idea of deterrence based 
on the prospect of "limited" nuclear war in 
Europe can carry no credibility whatsoever, 
either in the eyes of (lie Soviet Union or of the 
Western peace movements, so long as the 
structure of control and command over nuclear 
weapons sited in Western Europe remains 
essentially in the hands of the Americans (this 
is not just a matter of the contingent, though 
perilous, fact of the current "Bourhon" occu- 
pancy of the While House; the problem is 
structural). Ignatieff fully acknowledges this 
difficulty, hut it is unclear what he is proposing 
ns an alternative. Is it an integrated European 
strategy, including n nuclear component, but 
entirely severed from American nuclear 
strategy? What kind of nuclear weapons would 
this policy require (Cruise, the neutron bomb, 
etc)? What are its implications for membership 
of Nflto? Docs not the proposition entail a 
major re-think of political alliance, military 
disposition and the use of economic resource? 

If so, these need to be spelt out. Secondly, 
there is a difficulty of a specifically military 
kind: as Michael Carver has repeatedly ex- 
plained, the notion of “limited" exchange 
(however "precisely" targeted the respective 
systems) would prove to be, in the real condi- 
tions of war, an extremely fragile one; the 
chances of rapid and uncontrollable escalation 
to all-out exchange are very great. When, even 
under the technological arrangements envis- 
aged by Ignatieff (assuming they continue, for 
some considerable time, to . have a nuclear ' 
component),, does ^limited” become more 
than limited? How much of a residual Europe 
falls below the threshold of the “acceptable”? 
The point of the general argument is of course 
designed to forestall these imagined eventuali- 
ties. But if the reference to Grotius is to make 
any sense at all, it must mean that, prior to the 
advent of that “distant future” in which there 
are no nuclear weapons in Europe or targeted/ 
targetable on Europe, in the last analysis West- 
ern Europe would be willing to go to nuclear 
war in the defence of liberty; and that that will 
make sense because, from the “limited", exi 
change, there will be sufficient survivors, imd 
sufficiently surviving economic and cultural- 
forms, to ensure the continuation of the tradi- 
tions of liberty. But that is a moot point. The 
more one refines and localizes the targeting, 
the more “thinkable”, and the more real, the 
possibility of nudeai war becomes, with no 
guarantee that, once war has broken but, the 
scaje of damage could be limited to what any. 
“rational”, person could deem “acceptable”. 

The question, therefore. Is whether, as we 
await (he distant future, the current risk is 
worth taking. I have no idea what Grotius 1 
answer to that question might conceivably 
have been. His argument was that, to protect 
liberty. you seek through the acquisition and 
, maintenance of armed force to deter nn aggres- 
sor, but thati if you fail to deter,. you must ' 
pay the price of sacrificing substantial numbers 
of Ures.' Translate “substantial" into “mass” or ' 
“tofo!", arid you are engaging in a rather diffe- 
rent kind of calculus, is it then better red than ; 
dead? The question is notdriousl y provocat i ve 
and makes assumptions about Soviet ’^inten- 
tions” with regard to : Western JEurope. Igiia- 
tieff points out that Glucksmann’s lyrical de- . 
fence of Western nucledr strategy presumes, 
but majfps.nb effort i(o demonstrate, that o 
nudcar^jiSarmed Western Europe would be ■ 
Immediately up for Soviet grabs. Oh the other 
hand, the soft-pedalling oo the Soviet stance by 
some members of : the Western peace niqve- 
menfx is equally disingenuous. It is probably. ‘ 
poihtlesS to speculate about Soviet “in ten-: 1 
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Letters 

tions"; we do not know what they are, and a 
fortiori what they would be in altered condi- 
tions (such as a unilaterally disarmed Europe). 
The argument can only reasonably proceed if it 
is entirely detached from speculations about 
Soviet "intentions", or alternatively if we ask 
ourselves what our attitude is to be on a worst- 
case assumption with regard to those inten- 
tions. It is a dishonest move to duck the ques- 
tion: what if, in the event of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, the Soviet Union decided to 
attack Western Europe backed by a threatened 
use of nuclear weapons? Clearly we are being 
asked to weigh imponderables and. from that 
difficult judgment, to take up a position. My 
own is that it is better (the risk of) red than (the 
risk of everybody) dead, because that way 
there is still somebody left, however adverse 
the conditions, to struggle for the notion of 
liberty that Grotius stood for. For partisans of 
theclassical tradition of liberal political theory . 
this position entails a paradox even more "ver- 
tiginous", though perhaps ultimately saner, 
than the convoluted arguments of Giucks- 
mann's La Force dit vertige: to save what is the 
most admirable ideal in that theory, you have 
to countenance the partial dismantling of other 
features of the theory which were originally 
designed to protect that ideal; in practical 
terms, that means dismantling our nuclear 
weapons systems. 

CHRISTOPHER PREN DERG AST. 

King's College. Cambridge. 

'Cassino' 

Sir. - Your usually admirable proof-reading 
has wavered a little at the end of my review 
((June 8) of John Ellis's book on Cassino. I did 
not attribute to Mark Clark the view that "the 
capture of Rome would be ‘useless’ for 
Overlord if it came after D-Dny" but that it 
would be “useless” if it came after D-day for 
Overlord. By this he meant that it would be 
useless to him personally, because publicity for 
his achievement would be kept out of the 
headlines by the greater publicity for Over- 
lord, The opening sentence of the next para- 
graph, which was designed to illustrate the 
value to Overlord of operations in Italy, should 
read "Anzio caused the Germans to send an 
extra three divisions to Italy and the capture of 
Rome another eight." 

• DAVID HUNT. 

i Old Place. East Wing. Lindfield. Sussex. 

Aspects of America 

Sir. - Grateful though I am to Terry Eagleton 
for a perceptive review (April 27) of my 
, Collected Poems , may I be allowed to correct 

what strikes me as a misreading of my 
“Author’s Note"? Eagleton writes that in it 
"(Hamburger) apologizes for the anti-Amer- 
' icanism of some of these pieces" - that Is, my 
“sardonic social commentaries", as he calls 
| them -“in a nervous variant on the ‘some of my 
’ best friends* formula . . . 

J My reason for commenting an the American 
, setting of the pieces in question was that, to 
the. “anti-Americanism" would indeed be as 


irresponsible an attitude as the “antisemitism t 
of Eagleton’s implied analogy, it would be to i 
blame Americans corporatively for an ideol- t 
ogy which many of them like no better than I I 
do, much as Ezra Pound, for instance, blamed < 
the Jews for usurious practices and institutions I 
which, as he knew, flourished without Jewish- i 
participation in medieval Italy - the very < 
country of his choice! The fact that Pound also 
hod Je wis Ii friends ma kes t he identification not ! 
less, but more, irresponsible; and the same i 
would be true of my imputed “anti-American- 
ism" if my apology had been a variant of the 
formula. 

Whether on “Romantic libertarian" grounds 
or not, I am opposed to "bureaucratic, con- 
sumer^, profit-obsessed capitalist society" , as 
Eagleton put it; but I can no more be 
“anti- American" on those grounds than I can 
be “anti-Russian" because of that country's 
bureaucracy, touched upon in other un- 
plcasantries" in the book 

MICHAEL HAMBURGER. 

Marsh Acres. Middleton, Saxmundham. Suffolk. 

Political Judgment 

Sir, - I want to thank Jeremy Waldron, in his 
review (April 27) of my book Political Judg- 
ment, for exposing a source of possible mis- 
understanding, and to take this opportunity to 
correct any perceived ambiguities. Waldron 
states that political j udgment is either a natural 
aptitude, like eyesight, possessed by all, or it te 
a social artefact, indeed “a very fragile one". 
Waldron says that my choosing to opt for the 
former of these two accounts involves me in 
“terrible contradictions". However, on pnge 22 
of my book I sympathetically quote Gadamer 
to the effect that Kant was wrong to conceive 
judgment as a universal faculty rather than as a 
socially developed capacity. But even on the 
assumption that judgment is in some respects 
to be understood on analogy with natural 
abilities such as eyesight, surely even basic 
capacities like these can be trained and 
developed lor damaged) through socially ac- 
: quire d practices (namely eye exercises) . Con- 
versely, the naturalness of the faculty is not 
diminished by the fact that some are blind - 
and the same might hold for the analogous case 
of Eichmann’s moral blindness. Even if it is 
natural for human beings to possess moral 
“eyesight", some (or many) may be blinded, so 
to speak, by the pernicious influence of bad 
social practices (and “pathologies'* need not be 
exceptional; they can be widespread). 

These considerations would seem to loosen 
the rigid distinction that Waldron wishes to 
enforce. Contrary to Waldron’s mutually ex- 
clusive dichotomy between native endowment 
and acquired skill, cultivated skills or practices 
may have their basis in nature, as Aristotle 
contended in his theory of the virtues. In any 
case, l don’t believe that l ever denied, or 
suggested reasons to question, that the de- 
velopment and exercise of political judgment is 
i dependent on practices and social conditions; 
i truly, its exercise is fragile, particularly within 
« contemporary political life, with its tendencies 


to undermine and discourage responsibility 
and civil activity. In calling judgment a “fac- 
ulty”, l merely intended, in a way I think 
faithful to its root meaning, a capacity or power 
capable of being developed and exercised. 
(The fact that we all potentially possess moral 
reason does not imply that we all in fact 
exercise it.) 

As for Waldron's point that I fail to take 
seriously the fact of political controversy, it 
seems to me that one can either stress what we 
share (common reason), or stress what we 
don't share (what Waldron calls "irreconcil- 
able values"). It seems to me, further, that one 
can only take controversy seriously by seeing 
that in argument we potentially address 
ourselves in common to a shared world, 
whereas if values are indeed absolutely ‘irre- 
concilable", there is hardly any point in 
persisting with rational debate. 

RONALD BEINER. . . 

Department of Philosophy, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


In Microform 


Sir, - I was sorry that the “In Microform" 
column in your American number (May 25) 
failed to notice the microfilm series, “British 
records relating to America in microform", 
sponsored by the British Association for 
American Studies and published by Microform 
Academic Publishers (East Ardsley, Wake- 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 178 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
July 6. A prize of £10 is offered for the first correct set. 
of answers opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 178" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor. The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on July 13. ■ 

1 Two little hands that meet, 

Claspt on her seal, my sweet! 
tyust I take you and break you. 

Two little hands that meet? 

2 “Pale hands, pink-tipped, like lotiisbuds that float 
On those cool waters where we used to dwell .- . 

M— and I had afterwards discussed the where- 
abouts of the ShaUmar, and why the locality should 
have been the haunt of pale hands and those addicted 
to them. 

3 The two friends shared a taste for the macabre 
which had no doubt been stimulated by a reading of 


field WF3 2 AT, West Yorkshire) which has 
almost 100 titles in its catalogue. Among its 
recent publications are British pamphlets relat- 
ing to the American Revolution, with an intro- 
duction by Thomas R. Adams and Colin Bon- 
wick, which reproduces 1,178 pamphlets pub- 
lished between 1763 and 1784, and American 
records in the House of Lords Record Office, 
with an introduction and substantial listing of 
documents from the early seventeenth century 
until 1920 compiled by Walter Minchinton and 
Peter Harper. Further details of this microfilm 
series can be obtained from the publisher. 
WALTER MINCHINTON. 

Department of Economic History. University of Ex- 
eter, Amory Building, Rennes Drive, Exeter. 

Irish Publishing 

Sir, - 1 was upset by Robert Hewison’s recent 
feature on Irish publishing (Behind the lines 
in Ireland, June 1), which deemed the Irish 
Writers Cooperative , of which Co-Op Books is 
the publishing wing, to be moribund. This is far 
from being the case. We are currently putting 
the finishing touches to our autumn list which 
will feature six exciting young Irish writers, 
namely Aideen Ryan, Macdara Woods, Elaine 
Ni Cuilieneain, Desmond Windle, Paddy 
MacEntee and Ubi Dwyer. 

J. ARDLE McARDLE. 

Co-Op Books (Publishing) Ltd, 16 Lower Uffey 
Street, Dublin. 


Meinhold and Borcl. Among other knick-knacks 
“des ossements (ralnaient sur des tables and ‘parml 
eux une main d’6corch6, celle d’un pamcide, 
paraii-ii, dont le sang et les muscles sicMs reslaienl 
colISs sur les os blancs". 


Competition No 174 
Winner: Martyn Collins 
Answers: 

1 “Cpuldn't something temporary be done with a- 

tC8 If hehad meant to bring the subject P remat ^J‘° 
a close, he could not have done it more eternally. 
Charles Dickens, Dombey and Son, chapter a 

2 ‘‘I only wanted to help you gel on." 

“Yes - showing me off, like as if I « > 
belongings. You’d like to take me up to bed hke w 
silver tea-pot - and a silver tea-pot ’ud be about » 
much use to you, I reckon." 

Dorothy Sayers, Busman's Honeymoon, ch P< 

15. 

3 For this he stands in weariness, 

Tired os a teapot, feeling the small of his 

Craig Rninc, “The Gardener”. 
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.an extremely interesting, provoking 
book. MrsTuchman writes easily and 
vigorously, and has a keen eye for detail. 9 
Peter Que nnell , Sunday Telegraph 

jLudd, painstaking and highly Intelligent 
Brogan, Sunday Times 

If ‘Teems with colourful characters. . . 
Eftvwhat an eye for detail and flair for 
language she possesses.* 

■ London Review of Books 

.514-95 MICHAElylOSEPH . ' . 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS- — — 

Lord Annan was Vice-Chancellor of the University of London from 1978 to 1981. 

Julia Annas is the author of An Introduction to Plato’s Republic, 1981. 

T. C. Barker is Professor Emeritus of Economic History in the University or London. 

Harold Beaver is (he Editor of The Science Fiction of Edgar Allan Poe, 1976. - M 

Douglas Brooks- Davies’s The Mercurian Monarch: Magical politics from Spenser to Pope P 

year. 

Craig Brown is the London correspondent for New York magazine. 

Andrew Carpenter is statutory lecturer in English at University College, Dublin. 

Richard Clogg is the author of A Short History of Modern Greece, 1979. 

Jim Crace’s collection of stories. Continent, was published last year. 

Kerry Downes is Professor of History of Art in the University of Reading. \ 

Christopher Driver's most recent book Is The British at Table 1940-80, 1983. • , ; . 

, Roy Footer’s Lord Randolph Churchill: A political life was published In 1981. 

Paul Hamilton Is the author of Coleridge's Poetics, 1983. . . ; 

. Robert Harbjson's Deliberate Regression appeared in 1980. 
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Daniel Karlin lectures in English al University College London. - , 
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D. D. Raphael’s new book, Adam Smith, Is due to be published next year. 
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Pot Rogers is the author of The Augustan Vision, 1974. . . 
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Paul Slack is a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. .. _ _ . . ^ 0 f Tech n0 ! 0 ^- 

John Sutherland is visiting Professor in the Division of Humanities, California Ins - • 

David Trotter’s The Making of the Reader was published last year. - >; 

Yortck Wilks is Professor of Linguistics at the University of Essex. _ 

Katharine Worth is Professor of Drama and Theatre Studies at Royal .Hoflpway, .. 

( ' t Esmqtid Vyright was’formerly Director of liie fnstitutf of Uqitcd Stales Sty dies 
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Something of himself 
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at 9 ms iiaiicu ui 11 

aVld TrOttCr things / In velvet colli 

Eh “ tion of hedges conduc 

BRIAN CLARK “Friendly Brook”. C 
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Peter Kemp 

TOM STOPPARD 
Squaring the Circle 
Channel 4 

Essentially, Tom Stoppard’s wprld is that of 
the undergraduate revue: a brash jumble of 
J®pes, intellectual references more knowing 
than knowledgeable, and would-be bright 
tdeas that - short on staying power - sputter 
out as merely flashy. Stoppard has spoken' of 
, "commendable admiration" for the “eolec-' 
tic, trivial” turn of mind, adding “1 qevfer quite 
know whether I want to be a serious artist or a 
siren”. Reflecting this, his work wobbies be- 
twcen playfulness and pquderousness. Rosen- 
and Quildenstern qre Dead - an example 
of the clown pot so much- wanting to play Ham- 

as re-write it - invested its joky routines with 
Va gue Intimations of profound import. Jum- 
P* 1 ?, tumbling together acrobats and pltilo- 
^pny, caused some critics to believe they were 
witnessing intellectual gymnastics. With Fvery 
vood Boy Deserves Favour and Professional 
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ject-matter political dissidence in Eastern 
Jjrope. Typically, Ire approached it - via play 
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presses his hatred of intellectuals (“long-haired 
things / In velvet collar-rolls'’) wilh the inspec- 
tion of hedges conducted by Jesse and Jabez in 
"Friendly Brook”. One text, front the early 
18905, shows Kipling at his most paranoid, on 
the edge of breakdown, desperate for literary 
success; the other, written over twenty years 
later, shows him at his most settled and con- 
fident. Wrenched from different contexts and 
different levels of imaginative achievement, 
they give us rather less than something of him- 
self: an identikit Kipling. ' 

The truth is surely more complicated. Kip- 
ling's hatred of pretension was sometimes very 
pretentious. His irreverence was profoundly 
reverent. (Stalky and Mulvaney flout authority 
in order to know it better; they demonstrate its 
arbitrariness so that their submission to it may 
be a full and deliberate act, an initiation.) Kip- 
ling’s realism - his recognition of the hnrd and 
unglamorous lot of soldier and labourer - was 
as romantic as his celebrations of the chivalry 
of Empire. It is not enough to domesticate 
these contradictions as “enigma" or "paradox" 
(another version of adorable crustiness). They 
must be seen at work, in the production of 
poem or story or attitude. 

And then there is the avowedly romantic 
Kipling, the gothic Kipling of “At the End of 
the Passage" or “The Mark of the Beast" or 
’’They". It is often the supernatural tales which 
are the most intimate. “They" absorbs part of 
the grief he felt at the death of his daughter 
Josephine - a grief which is not explored by 
Clark, but rather flourished and then with- 
drawn, becoming yet one more token of engag- 
ing reticence. We register the grief, but are not 
ullowed to imagine what it might mean to the 
man, or to the writer. Indeed, we arc not en- 
couraged to imagine anything at all about the 
writer of the macabre tales. * 

What remains is the pleasure to be derived 
from McCowen's compelling delivery of the 
poems, and passages from the stories. Eliot 
once compared Kipling to Flaubert as a tech- 
nician of utterance, and you do get a sense of 
what might have prompted the comparison; 
the stoical buoyancy of the writing, its idiosyn- 
cratic and romanticized impersonality. These 
certainly are texts which benefit from a public 
reading. Whether they benefit from the kind of 
commentary with which Clark has surrounded 
them is another matter. 


Richard Osborne 

GIUSEPPE VERDI 
Aida 

Royal Opera House 

As a producer and designer, Jean- Pier re Pon- 
nelle is at his persuasive best in comedy, in 
works like Figaro, Cenerentoia , Don Pasquale 
and Falstaff , and in (he great baroque and neo- 
classical offerings of Monteverdi and Mozart 
which, for all their loftiness and serious- 
mindedness are, in Susanne Langer’s useful 
formulation, “heroic comedies", eschewing 
tragic concern. Unhappily. Aida is not comic. 
Not only is il not funny, il also lacks that mor- 
dant, ironic quality which so quickens and in- 
forms such nodal Verdian offerings as 
Rigolctto, Un ballo in ntaschera, and Oteilo. 
(Shaw explained the public’s wonderment at 
the comedy in Falstaff by their preoccupation 
with II trovatore and Aida, operas “quite guilt- 
less" of comic relief.) Nor, despite the best 
efforts of some scholars to prove ns much, is 
Aida a surrogate heroic comedy in the 
Melastnsian style. 






A self-portrait by Gustave Courbet , 1852, reproduced 
In Master Drawings and Watercolours in the British 
Museum , edited by John Rowlands (208pp. British 
Museum Publications. £7.50. 0 7141 07972). • • 
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lurches from farcical mugging to the comically 
mugged-up. 

The play’s title drapes the cerebral-seeming 
over a clichd: the geometrical impossibility of 
turning a circle into a square without altering 
its area rather portentously symbolizes the sim- 
ple impossibility of reconciling Soviet com- 
munism with Western democracy. Around this 
perception are amassed two hours of larkiness 
and longueurs. Characteristically, events tend 
to be seen in terms of spectacle or perform- 
ance: "Gdansk is a circus"; in Poland "The 
usual ventriloquist act had fallen apart”; a dis- 
sident complains that “The show had started 
withbut him’’. A gamesome view of politics is 
maintained by metaphor -especially the paste- 
board one of cards. “You’ve played the Rus- 
sian card too many Times”, someone is told. A 
meeting between Walesa, Jaiuzelski and 
Glemp is depicted as a three-handed card- 
game^ And waggishly Stoppard offers three 
varying versions of it, with trump cards payed 
in. differing sequences. 

Toying with alternative scenarios « is a 
favourite technique in this play; Several scenes 
are archly stopped and then - “Try the other 
one" - presented in some different way. This 
doesn’t so much cast light on events in Poland 
os on Squaring the Circle's narcissistic self-ton-- 
sciousness about its medium. There's much 
filming of cameras and television crews; scenes 
set in studios are popular; those apparently 
taking place elsewhere are constantly broken 
into to remind you that they're set in studios 
too. Camera shots are often craningly arti- 
ficial, with vertical lOokings-down on ihe ac- 
(U?A p^rdciii^ly, ( 


affirmed - is its enthusiasm for black and white 
visual contrasts: funereal figures in a white- 
tiled urinal, black-suited visitors in a blanched 
hospital room. Stoppard’s attempts to display 
political duplicity also take the form of crudely 
glaring contrast: as when a message from 
Brezhnev - “Get things back to normal or we'll 
be down on you like a ton of bricks"-is labor- 
iously processed by a secretary into “The work- 
ing people of the Soviet Union know you ns a 
staunch champion of the people's true in- 
terests, the ideals of communism, the streng- 
thening of the leading role of the Party, and the 
consolidation ,of socialism in -the Polish Peo- 
ple's Republic." ■ . 1 

The wooden verbosity of this parodied Prav- 
dn-talk never carries quite the satiric impact It 
ought to since much of the play’s other dia- 
logue is virtually indistinguishable from. it:, 
especially the lecture-like monologues of the 
Narrator - who treads around the action re- 
gurgitating not-very-ossimilated chunks of Pol- 
ish politics, history nnd economics. Played by 
Richard Crenna as a smugly roguish trans- 
atlantic wiseacre casting a quizzical eye over 
Soviet chicanery, he brings the play perilously 
close to' CIA agit-prop. Oscillating between 
the lumberingly pedagogic and skittishness, he 
epitomizes Stoppard’s approach: one that 
leaves room for nothing of substatice, so that 
even Lech Walesa (“Everyone knew that Leclt 
was special") is scaled down to cosy cllchd. 

Best Radio Plays of 1983 (2Q0pp, Methuen/ 

■ BBC- £8.95. 0 413 55?20 9) contains Wally K , 
Da\y'& Time. Slip, Shirley Gee’s Ne'ver ln. My 
; Lifetime^ Qm y Jones’^ The Angels Tfipy Grqiv . 


Yet at Covcnt Garden, until Amonnsro’s 
arrival in the middle of the processionless and 
sadly mangled triumphal scene, Ponnclle busi- 
ly auditions Aida for a place in the Metastasis!) 
canon. As in any gaudy production of an opera 
of th esettecento, we arc treated by Ponnellc to 
a bewildering proliferation of effects, gauzes, 
curtains and drop-cloths (many of them 
painted in sepia with a joky carelessness). Plat- 
forms shunt and glide; there is mime in the 
Prelude and horseplay in the ballet. Like a Don 
Ottavio banished from the action to sing his 
lengthy arias in some old-fashioned production 
of Don Giovanni, Ponnellc's Radames sings 
“Celeste Aida" in front of a hefty backcloth; 
for “Ritoma vincitor” Aida is similarly iso- 
lated. Often we peer at the action, such as it is. 
through a distractingly painted gauze, itself 
often fronting a drop-curtain behind which 
stage staff clatter and bang into place what 
vestiges of ceremony Ponnelle has retained. 
Ponnelle’s final gesture, before abandoning 
the opera to itself, is to banish from the drama 
the opera’s most famous invention, isotnling 
the six trumpeters in a brilliantly lit down-stage 
tableau for the brief duration of llicir great 
march. 

In the fulness of time, all this can prohably 
Ire sorted out by a competent producer; but the 
huge mouldering stone head which dominates 
all four acts in defiance of everything Verdi and 
Ghislanzoni had in mind scenically is another 
matter. The all-purpose scl does allow us the 
luxury of a single interval, stressing (as Pon- 
nelle himself does not) Aida's economy of 
action. But the 1979 Salzburg production by 
Karajan and Schneider-Siemssen did as much 
while providing stage pictures of breathtaking 
beauty, manoeuvred wilh a degree of technical 
competence which Covent Garden seems to be 
unable to mustCT. In the second half, Ponnelle. 
the designer, appears to have lost interest. 
Unmolested dramatically, the Nile scene is 
played out against realistic bulrushes and 
withered sedge, offset by a painted backcloth 
that looics as though it has seen yeoman service 
in some pre-war touring Swan Lake. In the last 
act Ponnelle entirely fails to reproduce Verdi's 
desired contrast between the claustrophobic 
green-grey vault and the blaze of light in the 
court above. Dimly lit, Amneris crouches on a - 
curious extrusion of the monumental head. 

Luciano Pavarotti, we were told, was un- 
well, the throat, dry,, the voice possibly im- 
paired. In the event, virus or no virus, his was 
the most distinctive contribution (along with 
that of the young Georgian bass, Paata Bur- 
chuladze, as Ramfis). True, "Celeste Aida", 
cruelly early at the bestof limes, was rather fast 
and brittle, and the orchestral filigree was dim- 
ly realized, but with Pavarotti one heard the 
text; and the voice itself - light, bright, and 
mettlesome - is apt to Radames’s music and 
manner. 

Katia Ricciarelii took the brunt of booing 
that might better have' been reserved for the 
producer himself. A distinguished Amenaide 
in Rossini's Tqncredi, Ricciarelii once had all 
(he makings of a notable Aida; not an .Aida in 
the Turandot manner but an Aida of grace and 
Sensibility. In (he event, she gives us a moon- : 
ing, mournful Aida sung in no style at all. 
There is little recognizable line to anything she 
sings; everything is inflected and phrased in a 
foggy sfuniato. As a performance, on the first 
night at least, it lacked clarity and poise. The 
wide arches and unusual. intervals of the vocal 
- line in (he final scene were nervously negoti- 
ated. In the circumstances, it needed a wiser, 
more experienced Verdian, in the pit than 
Zubin Mehta.' A finely conduct cd Aida needs a 
classical Ijne, rhythms that are graceful and 
fiery, and the tightest control, of orchestral 
detaiL There - were some fine blazes of sound 
but no line; some tempi were nbsurdly quick; 
the string ploying, crucial in/Urfe, was poor. 

It's been said that a mezzo-soprano who fails 
with Amnbris has no business on the operatic 
stage. The young Polish mezzo, Stefania Toc- 
zyskn, happily doesn't fail; robed In one of Pet 
Hal men’s most stylish costumes, she makes her 
. mark. But with so little being generated in the 
; jjove between. Aida and Radtunes, Apineris’s 
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The power of fashion 


Pat Rogers 


NEIL Me KENDRICK, JOHN BREWER end 
J.H. PLUMB 

The Birth of a Consumer Society: The 
commercialization of eighteenth-century 
England 

345pp. Hutchinson. Paperback, £8.50. 
009154861 


Inventiveness in the eighteenth century often 
took a lateral turn. Paper manufacturers 
pioneered ballooning; it took a harpsichord- 
maker to refine the guillotine. In Britain it was 
the same story: James Watt devised an office- 
copier (for which Adam Smith was an eariy 
customer), and so did Erasmus Darwin in the 
interval of dreaming up steam -carriages, a 
horizontal windmill for Josiah Wedgwood, and 
a speaking machine. And yet - very unlike 
today -the British were noted chiefly for hum- 
drum marketing skills, rather than sheer crea- 
tive invention. It was the nation of shopkeep- 
ers which distributed the products of indus- 
trialism. As Braudel has pointed out, the re- 
volution was not just a matter of technical dis- 
covery: it wns also “the consequence of large- 
scale investment, of deliberate systematic im- 
provement". Manufacturers follow markets: 
entrepreneurs seek to create them. 

The Birth of a Consumer Society celebrates 
the sales force at the heart of this process, the 
marketing innovators, the “propagandists of 
consumption" , the entrepreneurs of taste. All 
three contributors, but especially Neil McKen- 
drick, offer to reinstate the consumer in the 
main action of economic history. We are asked 
to correct the supply-side emphasis which has 
taken attention away from “those hordes of 
little men who helped to boost the demand side 
and who succeeded in exciting new wants". 
McKendrick isolates “this obsessive need to 
consume" and shows how it was “constantly 
titillated and encouraged". Appetite is still de- 
plored by moralists, but the wheels of 'com- 
merce are oiled by the sheer “economic advan- 
tages of competition, envy, vanity and 


fashion". Along parallel lines J. H. Plumb de- 
scribes the quest for novelty, the growth of 
commercial provision for leisure, and the new 
spate of children's toys, books and games. At a 
slight remove, John Brewer shows how trades 
and commercial groupings interacted with Wil- 
kite politics. 

The most representative essay in the book is 
McKendrick's intriguing account of “The 
Commercialization of Fashion”. Again, the 
central insight is there in Braudel: “Can it have 
been merely by coincidence that the future was 
to belong to the societies fickle enough to care 
about changing the colours, materials and 
shapes of costume, as well as the social order 
and the map of (he world? . . . Fashion is also 
a search for a new language to discredit the 
old." But McKendrick brings a wealth of local 
detail to sustain the general perception, using 
fashion dolls and plates as supporting evi- 
dence, and making many telling comments on 
the relation of social structure to “the compul- 
sive power" of fashion. He detects at the heart 
of the process a world “where fashion was 
being deliberately designed to encourage so- 
cial imitation, social emulation and emulative 
spending, a world which blurred rather than 
reinforced class divisions and allowed the con- 
spicuous lead of the fashion leaders [sic] to be 
quickly copied by the rest of society", and he 
instances the role of servant girls in forging the 
links between classes. Adam Smith wrote in 
the third book of The Wealth of Nations, “With 
regard to profusion, the principle which 
prompts to expense is the passion for present 
enjoyment", but from this account it would 
seem that longer-lasting satisfactions (which 
Smith identified with the saving impulse) pro- 
duced a desire for luxury - that is, a quest for 
status and advancement, more practicable in 
England where “a narrowing of social dis- 
tance" had already taken place. 

This essay, and others by McKendrick on 
Wedgwood and on the art of advertising, raise 
important issues in a lively way. But two se- 
rious grounds.for disquiet demand some com- 
'• ment. The first is the exaggeration of the claims 
for novelty in this approach. This is a paper- 
back version of a book published last year: but 
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T.C. Barker 

MICHAEL W. FLENN with DAVID STOKER 
The History of the British Coil Industry: , 
Volume 2 , 1706-1830, the Industrial . 
Revolution ■ . 

49Lpp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 

0 19828834 

Public corporations are now emulating private 
business and having their histories written. 
Electricity has already appeared, Atomic 
Energy, the Post Office and British Rail are all 
on the way. The National Coal Board's con- 
tribution is the most ambitious and substantial 
of all: not just a single volume dealing with 
events since 1946 but a five-volume history of 
the coal industry from the Middle Ages to the 
present. Each is being written by a historian 
who is a specialist in the period concerned 
rather than an authority on the coal industry 
•'itself. They will all bring a fresh. mind to the 
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j Michael Flitm wrote aboui the eighteenth- 
•' century iron industry before becoming Profes- 
sor of Social History at Edinburgh! He is con- 
f oerhed with the people involved in the coal 
business -• landlords, entrepreneurs, mana- 
• gers, . pitmen and those involved in with the 
transporting of the fuel from Colliery to market 
- a : s well as the technology of mining, upon, 
which so many previous authors have concen- 
trated. Indeed, he is really writing about the 
coal trade rather than the coal industry as such 
and in doing so he does justice to events in 
Scotland as well as south of the Border. 

Although chronologically this is the second 
volfime in the series, it is rightly the first to 
appear for it deals with (he period when coal 
played a particularly important part in Brit- 
ain’s economic growth. This cheap energy 
source, plentiful and conveniently distributed 
throughout the country, gave Britain u great 
advantage over her industrial rivnls who still 
burned wood. As Flinn brings out', however, it 


was a geographical advantage which could 
easily have been lost if supply had not kept up 
with demand. Most of the Teadiiy accessible 
. coal-seams had already been won by 1700. The 
mining of the deeper and remoter measures 
involved the development of new methods of 
drainage and ventilation, and underground 
and surface transport. Horses were a vital 
source of power for a time while steam engines 
were being developed first for pumping, then, 
with rotary motion, for winding, and finally for 
surface haulage. The growing demand was 
met. The real price of this vital fuel remained 
remarkably stable throughout the period and 
even tended to Jail. National economic growth 
continued unarrested. • 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the domestic hearth in towns, and especially in 
London, was the most important single con- 
sumer. During the following century, howev- 
er, industrial demand grew more rapidly. Coai 
was needed in increasing quantity not only for 
furnace industries like glass and copper but 
a[so for metal-working, brick-making, brew- 
ing, lime-burning and the making of pottery. 
Above oil, it was required for iron manufac- 
ture, and Flinn has put his specialist knowledge 
to particularly good use. He calculates that the 
iron industry's demands rose from negligible 
proportions in the middle- of the eighteenth 
century to more thart 18 per cent of the coun- 
try's total coa) requirements (and about half as 
much as that of all the households in the land) 
In 1830. . 

It is in this context that the rise of the various 
coalfields needs to be seen. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, London was the main 
market. The leading coalfield was in the north- 
east which supplied the capital, and other places 
down the coast and round as far as Exeter, 
by sea. The north-east held oh to the London 
market but lost the salt trade to the Mersey 
and foiled to gain very much of the country's 
growing industrial demand. London took about 
15 per cent of Britain's coal output in 1700 but 
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Plumb's Stanton lecture first appeared in 1973 
and is now reprinted word-for-word as it stood , 
whilst his essay on children (wonderfully fresh 
on its ddbut in 1975) is already well known. The 
last essay in the book, “The Acceptance of 
Modernity", is formally more original, though 
it does chime in with the conclusions of “The 
Pursuits of Happiness” in Georgian Delights 
(1980). Nothing wrong with that, or with 
McKendrick recycling material on Wedgwood 
- were it not for the repeated and over-insistent 
claims for innovation. The central insights of 
this work are in fact already incorporated in the 
chapters on “Getting and Spending" and 
“Having and Enjoying” in Roy Porter's 
English Society in the Eighteenth Century 
(1982), which is essentially a high-level text- 
book and synthesis of scholarship. This faintly 
outmoded note is apparent too when Plumb's 
notes, wholly in their pristine state, reveal 
Pepys’s diary in the Latham edition still at an 
early stage: all the musical references are one 
Grove behind. More seriously, a slightly critic- 
al reference to essays by Elizabeth Eisenstein 
takes no account of their revised form in a 
substantial work. The Printing Press as an 
Agent of Change (1979). Child-rearing is dis- 
cussed without reference to Stone, and 
museums and menageries once without refer- 
ence to AUick. 

It could be said that to be up-to-date is no 
more than a contingent virtue - and anyway the 
currency of the ideas canvassed here testifies to 
the contributors' own success in exploiting 
their intellectual wares. To be accurate is a 
deeper obligation, and one must be disturbed 
by the casual ness with which names and refer- 
ences are treated. McKendrick alludes to Fer- 
dinand Braudel; Ralph Strauss; Athenian Ste- 
wart; Lady Mary Wortley and Elizabeth Mon- 
tague; Dr Joseph Addison; and Mrs Delaney. 
He speaks of “Zoffany’s portrait of Lord Tow- 
neley surrounded by the spoils of the villa Had- 
ri^l": that peer belongs in The Provok'd Hus- 
band, for Charles Towneley was a commoner, 
and not many of the . spoils came from that 
precise source. Even Professor Plumb is not 
immune: he has “Caligostro”, Sir Ambrose 
“Heath”, for Heal, and says that ‘The Roast 


only half that percentage by 1830. The north- 
east’s share of national output was also roughly 
halved; but Hirwaun, Dowlais, Cyfarthfa and 
other ravendus furnaces in south Wales in- 
creased that region's share from 3 to more than 
14 per cent. Lancashire’s also grew in almost 
exactly the same proportion. This boost to iron 
production and engineering helped the de- 
velopment of steam engines, the production of 
machinery and the maufacture of rail iron 
which, in their turn, made greater coal output 
and its distribution possible. 

The growing coal traffic determined many of 
the main transport changes of this period. Be- 
cause of its low price in relation to its bulk and 
weight, the cost of moving coal by road was 
prohibitive. Collieries needed access to navig- 
able water if they were to grow. Large vessels 
carried huge quantities of fuel down the peri- 
lous east coast at roughly the same price per 
ton as a. 10-mile journey overland would have 
cost; and the modem canal network, started 
with die Sankiy Brook Navigation which 
opened up the St Helens coalfield in the 1750s, 
became an essential adjunct to coastal shipping 
and the river navigations associated with it. 
Land transport costs from pit to navigable 
water were also often reduced by the laying 
of railways, horse-drawn until the early 
nineteenth century, when primitive locomo- 
tives began to wheeze slowly along their insub- 
stantial track. Coal thus played a vita] part in 
transport Improvements, as well as engineer- 
ing. The chapter here dealing with this subject 
is more informative than many text-books. 

Mining enterprises were unlike most 
businesses at that time in that they involved 
large amounts of fixed, rather than working, 
capital. Little money was tied up in raw mater- 
ials, though horse feed was an important item 
and coal-stocks needed to be built up; but 
much fixed capital was required for plant, 
machinery and railways, amounting in all to 
perhaps £20,000 or £3O,GO0 in some cases. This 
was five or six times as much as Was Usually 
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WILLIAM H. SHURR 

The Marriage of Emily Dickinson: A study of 
the fascicles 

230pp. University Press of Kentucky. $22. 

08131 14993 
SUZANNE JUHASZ 

The Undiscovered Continent: Emily Dickinson 
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Compleat English Tradesman , a text WENDY MARTIN 

even more than The Fable of the fieerl^ I An American Triptych: A 
the entrance to these palaces of consumeri®. | Emily Dickinson. Adrien 
Brewer also points to the many ven tsa' 272 pp. University of Nor 
mounted by subscription: one might addtoha £20.40 (paperback, £6.75 
list the hanging of new church bells, theSved- . 08070 1573 X 

ish Jacobite expedition, and a sort of restart ; 
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pursue Fingal in the northern recesses.! f H ' ? 
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189pp. Indiana University Press. £1 1 .38. 

0253361648 

WENDY MARTIN 

An American Triptych: AnneBradstreet, 

Emily Dickinson. Adrienne Rich 
272pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
£20.40 (paperback, £6.75). 

08070 1573 X 

William H. Shurr's The Marriage of Emily 
Dickinson: A Study of the Fascicles makes a 
strong case for the probability that the great 
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what the demand side hungers for. are of coune poetry, but the important thing 

- about them is that they were addressed to an 
audience of one : her lover. Shurr holds that the 
i sequence of the fascicles, and the order within 
, , . . mtH - each one, makes for an emotional chronology 

■obehighlyspetmlmivetbu.vm.cottng 

r i I *™ lack the public dimensions that would 
Castle testify to the huge profits ^ ug ^ them as pure ^ 

met&d £*, Although “the canons of esthetics still apply", 


domestic imagery of her poems: the doors, 
windows, closets and furnishings of every sort. 

The basic argument is that, in creating this 
“primarily interior" life for herself, Dickinson 
found a rational solution to the problems of 
woman poets of her day. and that her, 
apparently agoraphobic eccentricity was a de- 
liberate choice rather than pathological. Sug- 
gestive and useful up to a point, the argument 
nevertheless ignores the hysterical dimension 
of some of the writing, the obvious absorption 
in one or more love relationships, and the 
psychological bearing of much of the imagery, 
whether domestic or not (as in “Twas like 
Maelstrom, with a notch”). Sometimes - and 
this is true of Shurr as well - Juhasz seems to 
misread a poem wilfully in her effort to show 
that Dickinson had found her way to total self- 
sufficiency. Thus, we are told that the- famous 
poem 303 (“The Soul selects her own Society”) 
is “about the power of the self alone" and the 
way the soul “turns in upon her own concerns". 
But that is not quite what “The soul selects her 
own Society - /Then - shuts the Door" means,. 


needed for the plant and buildings of atj. 1 
cotton-mil) or other factory. Mining continw j 
to be highly speculative; but vast country^ j. 
like Brancepeth, RnvenSworth or Lowtw 
Castle testify to the huge profits of the s* l 
cessful. ,f* 

Labour also did well. Not the least 


or what the final stanza says either: 

I’ve known her - from an ample nation - 
Chuosc One - 

Then dose the Valves of her attention - 
Like Slone - 

Th.it the poem speaks of choosing one other 
person to love, and one only, is the most likely 
reading; and “close the Valves of her atten- 
tion" evokes female sexuality (among other 
things) with elegant rigour. Those “valves" are 
hardly closing on themselves alone. The truth 
is that Dickinson's poetry is more sensuous, 
volatile, complex and resonant than any of 
these writers suggest. 

Wendy Martin's An American Triptych is a 
foray into feminist literary history, linking the 
work of A type Bradslreet, Entily Dickinson 
and Adrienne Rich. Martin claims “an evolu- 
tion from Bradstreet's ultimate submission to 
Dickinson's quasi-rebellion to Rich’s rejection 
of patriarchal culture". Their writing, taken as 
a continuum, “suggests a female poetic in 
which nature is not subordinate to reason and 
in which genius, literary or otherwise, is not 


perceived as male energy uncontaminated by 
fcnftiic matteT". From these quotations it will 
be clear that Martin breaks no new theoretical 
ground and that her idea of “poetics" has little 
to do with poetic form or process. As with 
Shurr and Juhasz., her specific observations on 
such matters (though more concrete and atten- 
tive than theirs) are hardly responsive to the 
invitation her subjects offer to enter their 
worlds of subjective discovery. 

Nevertheless, Martin has made a responsi- 
ble effort to present her poets in their historical 
and biographical settings and to focus on their 
basic attitudes and qualities. There is some 
question-begging in two of her assumptions: 
first, that “the ideals of the community of 
women are based on feminist/lesbian values" 
whose “conceptual framework has its roots in 
early American history"; and second, that 
Rich is "the contemporary poet whose work 
most completely represents an extension of the 
concerns of Bradstreet and Dickinson". But 
the book remains a useful, not insensitive scho- 
larly discussion. 
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THE LETTERS OF MARY 
WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY 
Volume II: "TVeading in unknown paths'' 

edited by Betty T. Bennett 

"In this . . . superb edition of the letters, we get an intimate view of 
literary and soda! England in a period of transition. . . . Betty Ben- 
nett's editing Is scholarly in the best sense. She tells of what we 
need to know to understand the text. She has filled in the lacunas 
to present a full-bodied picture of a woman of perception and 
ability, pathetic in some ways but independent and courageous 
overall/'— Us/fe A Manhand, New York Times Book Review 
Written between 1827 and 1840, these 453 letters (more than 250 of 
them previously unpublished) show Mary Shelley entering Into a 
productive and independent life of her own. 

£24.00 

Also available 

Volume l: "A part of the Elect” 

£26.00 

ROMAN IMAGES 

Selected Papers from the 

English Institute, 1982 , 

New-SerieS, no, 8 

edited, with an introduction, by Annabel Patterson 
Qpsatelsts, comparattets, and specialists in various fields of English 
literature from the Renaissance to Modernism consider anew the 
dominant position that Rome has held In the cultural history of the 
West. 

£6.80 

THE CREATION OF 
LADYCHAITERLEY'S LOVER 

Michael Squires '■ 

A perceptive study of the creative process that produced the three 
versions of Lady Chatterley's lover. Using the manuscripts them- 
selves, letters, memoirs, and a great deal of previously unpub- 
lished material, Michael Squires locates the key to the novel's 
brilliance— and its flaws— In Lawrence's Imaginative methods. 


THE SAGE IN HARLEM 

H. L. Mencken and the Black Writers 

of the 1920s 

Charles Scruggs 

This provocative reevaluatipn of H. L Mencken firmly establishes 
the acerbic Baltimorean In the unlikely role of catalyst for tho blas^ 
somlng of black literary culture In the 1920s. / 

"A new view of Mencken that should help restore his stature as 

observer and critic of American life ."— Ubrary Journal 

£17.20 
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MARXISM AND DECONSTRUCTION 
A Critical Articulation 

Michael Ryan 

Examines the multifaceted relationship between Marxism and 
Jacques Derrida's deconstruction. Rather than comparing two dis- 
tinct and Inviolable entities, Ryan looks at both philosophies with 
an eye to identifying their common elements and reweaving them 
into a completely new approach. 

"A determined and often convincing attempt to break the current 
deadlock . [between Marxism and deconstructfon ]."— 1 Chris iopher 
Norris, Times Literary Supplement. 

£14.80 hardcover • • 

£ 6.35 paperback . 

laocoOn 

An Essay on the Limits of Painting and Poetry 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 

translated, with air Introduction and notes, 

by Edward Allen McCormick 

Long a central text for literary critics, art historians, and philoso- 
phers, the LmmsSm is here returned to print in Edward Allen 
McCormick's authoritative translation, McCormick's Introduction, 
notes, and biographical appendix have been retained; a new fore- 
word by Michael Fried emphasizes Lessing's current importance 
for recent trends in art history and literary theory. 

£7.95pnperi»cfr 

PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, 

AND THE SCIENCES 
Selected Critical Essays 
Maurice Mandelboum 

Twenty-five essays, here collected for the first time, that, form an 
extended consideration of jwbblems concerning the objectivity .‘qf . 
knowledge snd the nature of ^explanation In history arid In the 
social sciences. 

£22.80 

FROM THE AMERICAN SYSTEM TO 
MASS PRODUCTION, 1800-1932 
The Development of Manufacturing 
Technology in the United States 
David A. Hounahell 

Drawing upon the extensive business arid manufacturing records 
of the Singer Manufacturing Compariy, McCormick Harvesting 
Machinery Company, Ford Motor Company, arid other leading 
American firms. David Hourishell explorea the development of the 
."American system'' of manufacturing in the half century before 
the Civil War and the transition of this system into the "mess 

production” of the twentieth century, 1 , 

£30.00 Illustrated 
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William Carlos Williams 
and Romantic Idealism 

Carl Rapp 

Challenges widely held views and 
opens the way for a new appraisal of a 
major twcuticth-ccntury poet. £13.75 

The Life of 

John Hamilton Reynolds 
Leonidas M. Jones 
Assesses a writer whose friendships 
with Keats and others makes him of 
crucial importance to the study 
of English romanticism. £30.00 



^ Herb Garden. Design : 
Faith H. Swanson 
and Virginia B. Rady 

Fomovice and professional gardeners 
alike, the fifty two-color plans in this 
handsome book offer a wide range of 
designs easily adapted to ones own 
needs. Paper, £ 13 . 75 ; doth, £ 25.75 

Politics in Africa 

SECOND EDITION 
Dennis Austin 
fykes full account of events and 

scholarship since publication of the 

critical ly-accJaimed 1978 edition. 
Paper, £ 7 . 75 ; cloth, £ 13.75 

A Documentary History 
of Communism 

volume i, Communism in Russia ' 
volume 2 , Communism 
and the Wforld 

Robert V Daniels, ed. and tr. 

. Art extensive revision of the valued 
* *1 bMt undbiatnable ljto edition, add- 
:lngthe record of another turbulent 
’ , quartcr-cenjury of Communis tit 

. • • [Paper, £1 a.7 $ cloth edition sold 
as set onl y, £ 51.50 . • 

• ■ The Chatham House 
v ; . ! Version and (Other : , 
Middle-Eastern Studies 

’ NEW EDITION 

, Elie Kedourle. 

Twelve studies in the modern history 
of the Middle East by a renowned 
expert. Piper, £13.00 
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Ce n’est pas Guerre 


David Parker 

NATALIE ZEMON DAVIS 

The Return of MartlnGucrre 

It»2pp. Harvard University Press. £12.75. 

0674 766903 

In the mid -sixteenth century the village of Arti- 
gal. straddling the river Lfcze in the foothills of 
the Pyrenees, was the home of sixty or seventy 
families. With a bustling local economy, 
founded on millet, wheat, oats, grapes and the 
pasturing of sheep, cows and goats, Ariigat’s 
inhabitants were well placed to benefit from 
the trade routes which linked Spain with 
Toulouse. Proud of its freedom from seigneur- 
ia! obligations, the village community, 
although relatively egalitarian, was dominated 
by a small group of better-off peasants who 
mixed easily with the merchants and notaries 
of the communities up and downstream. It was 
to this comfortable but undistinguished 
peasant milieu that Martin Guerre, son of 
Sanxi Daguerre, formerly of Hendaye in the 
Basque country, belonged. There was nothing 
to suggest that either he or his beautiful wife 
Bertrande were about to become central 
figures in one of the most unusual of French 
causes cilibres and subsequently immortalized 
in prose, drama, opera and film. 

In 1548 Martin, perhaps tormented by the 
fact that it had taken eight years to consum- 
mate his highly youthful marriage, and shamed 
by his own violation of the Basque code of 
honour in “stealing" some corn from his father, 
walked out of the village, abandoning both 
family and inheritance. He seemed destined 
for that general obscurity which normally 
cloaks the lives of the humble. All normality, 
however, was to be cast aside in dramatic 
fashion when, some nine years later, a rogue 
from the Comminges known as Pansette 
walked into Artigat claiming to be Martin 
Guerre. Amazingly, the impostor was not only 
accepted by Bertrande and Martin’s sisters, 
.together: with many villagers, biit ln his new. 
role as a well-to-do, independent peasant far- 
mer with sufficient success to elevate himself 
into the ranks of the rural merchants. 

The initial deception, in which Bertrande 
was clearly a willing partner, became the new 
reality and the “invented” marriage was trans- 
formed Into a deep and affectionate rela- 
tionship. The new Martin, however, did not 
gain so ready an acceptance by all and a quarrel 
with his "uncle" over the disposition of some 
family property aroused latent suspicion. 
Under duress Bertrande was. forced to take 
■ proceedings against Pansette. When the local 
magistrate found him guilty, Pansette 
appealed to the Parlement of Toulouse, where 
the case was heard in 1560 by three of the most 
aistingtiished judges of the day. Pansette, ably 
supported by Bertrande, turned on a splendid 
performance. The court was practically con- 
vinced that the couple were the victims of mali- 
cious accusations generated by family disputes, 


when a man with a wooden leg arrived at the 
Parlement. He turned out to he the real Martin 
Guerre. 

For Pansette. who was subsequently hanged 
outside the house in Artigat where he had lived 
so respectably for four years, that was the end. 
For the learned judge, jean du Corns, it was an 
opportunity to record for posterity his part 
legal, part literary and part moral account of 
what the investigation and trial had revealed. It 
is this account which provides the cornerstone 
of Natalie Zemon Davis's own treatment. Bui 
in addition she has scoured the legal and notar- 
ial records of south-western France to recreate 
for the reader not merely n highly entertaining 
story but a vivid picture of the world which 
fashioned its principal characters. Her 
observations on property rights, inheritance 
customs, family relationships and the mechan- 
isms of the law are welded together by a rare 
blend of historical craft and imagination. Set- 
ting Pansette and Bertrande firmly in their eco- 
nomic. social and cultural context. Professor 
Davis produces an explanation for their be- 

Pox populi 

Paul Slack 

DONALD R. HOPKINS 

Princes and Peasants: Smallpox in history 
380pp. University of Chicago Press. £21.25. 
0226 35176 9 

In 1978 smallpox claimed its last victim: a 
photographer working above a Birmingham 
laboratory from which the virus that causes the 
disease escaped. A hundred years earlier, in 
the 1870s, it had caused the death of thousands 
of people in American cities, hundreds of 
thousands in Africa and South America, a mil- 
lion in India, and half a million in Europe, 
where the Franco-Prussian war triggered off a 
series of epidemics. When the World Health 
Organization announced the global eradica- 
tion of smallpox in 1979, It proclaimed a histor- 
ic victory; • 

It was a triumph of medical ingenuity, trial 
and error, social persuasion, international 
cooperation, and sheer persistence. Inocula- 
tion and then vaccination were widely prac- 
tised long before the disease itself was properly 
understood. But consumer resistance and 
problems of medical development impeded 
large scale progress until recent times. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1953, however, 500 million 
Chinese were vaccinated, between 1962 and 
1965, 324 million Indians, and in the next five 
years 75 million Brazilians. Selective 
epidemiological control followed whenever 
cases were reported. And it all paid off. The 
magnitude of the effort is as astonishing as the 
achievement. 

Donald R. Hopkins was one of the doctors 
involved in the eradication campaign, although 
he describes it only briefly here, in his conclud- 
ing pages. A full account is apparently being 
prepared by the WHO, Dr Hopkins’s book is 


Subways 


(‘Inhuman Action’ - Evening Standard 19 . 1 . 84 ) 

Muse! Sing the Rasta, who stabbed out a 
■ •’Vv -) !; baby’s eye witWa Biro 

. thereby persuading its mum . ‘ 

!' that she should give him her purse 

- [Halve the hexameter after three 

1 1 dactyls, making it. 2 lines; 

; ■ halve the pentameter thu$ - 

’ ’ this way it fits on the page.] 

down in the crazed urinifefous 
- subway underneath Blake St. 

(leading to Wordsworth Estate) 
spattered with drooled viscid spawl. 

[Squirrel prick Press is producing my 
latest. Blood Drops in Distich , 
hand-deckled limp-covered rag, 
....... Special Edition of ten.] 

“ * ' ,Wl PETER 1 RfiAWNO * » ** •* m„ 
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Taken in sequence 


huviour winch is thoroughly convince n, 
further sustained by n breadth of vS' 
allows her to incorporate material onfhe^, 
lying and deception. Finally she offe» 
incisive analysis of du Coras’s widely 
version of events, using it both to j|| u Z* 
highly ambivalent response of thislea Z? 
testant judge to the legal and moral £ 
raised by the case, and also to place tW 
trnorduiury tragi-comedy in its literal ^ 
text. Thus, within the space of a shoitb&J 
the author not only penetrates ibe ^ 
obscure recesses of the non-literate woriS 
illuminates the perceptions and feelincofo. • 
educated and well-to-do. w 

Professor Dnvis’s ability to combine U 
narrative with historical reflection and 
logical analysis will ensure for this book nil 
audience. It is a truly captivating stoty^' 
which to puss a rainy weekend; it is ^ 
brilliantly professional reconstruction oiftl 
rural world of sixteenth-century Fraoce.sfcjl 
will both stimulate and inform formanml 
to come. I 


largely a description of the ravages of 
before the twentieth century. He basrj 
widely in the histories of civilizations andoc; - 
nents; and he has produced an impressntftj 
pendium of information and a diverting#*) 
tion of “curiosa", as the author temusw 
his anecdotes. 

Princes and Peasants, unlike W.H.McNi j 
Plagues and Peoples , is not a survey of^afi? 
changes in disease patterns, although fttn- 
thor notes some of the more important ml! 
of epidemic mortality - the decline dh!;' 
Amerindian population, for example. Heu 
shows the frequent association of epfac', 
with famine and war, and where relevajlicj 
tics survive, as for early modem 
Geneva, he describes variations in satyl 
mortality over time. But this material iiifc' _ 
persed with speculation about what Ibc&i 
of the deaths of individual rulers andgow. 
might have been - helping the conqiiw 
for example, or hindering the annksdt 
American revolution, ; • 

Dr Hopkins gives more attention folW: . 
than Peasants. His book begins, pre<fc% 
enough, with the illness of Ellzabctlildji;; 
land In 1562, But Pharaohs, Atfscpft 
Chinese Emperors, and the later 
later Habsburgs, also seem to have 
tunate In their contact with smallpox- 
provides some interesting sidelights oil 
death at the lop during various. 
periods, nnd some entertaining slorttnjjp 
is one good thing about this", said 
Lincoln when he ciiuglit smallpox^InoJjPfe 
something l can give everybody.” & 

Yet there is also a much more serioushW 
striving to emerge from Dr Hopkins’smw^ 
He shows us the superstitions amj 1 * 
smallpox through the ages: the role cj . 
and Saints in different civilization*^ 9®* 
marknbly alike in their attributes, 
power of the colour red seems to , 
universally acknowledged, down totljj^ 
ments with “red light treatment wnlc 
doctors took .seriously In the 
century. In country after counlry there, 
dence of widespread resistance to v8CC 7vJJ 
bdth popular and principled. The P r *r* 
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RICHARD BRILLIANT 

Visual Narratives: Storytelling in Etruscan and 
Roman art 

200pp. Cornell University Press. £31. 

0801415 586 

The art of classical antiquity has been exten- 
sively catalogued in recent years but ancient 
aesthetics have suffered surprising neglect. 
Richard Brilliant’s book deserves a warm wel- 
come for the reason that he has addressed him- 
self to the question of how Etruscans and Ro- 
mans themselves, guided by the skill of the 
sculptor or painter, would have approached a 
work of art. The reader is doubly fortunate in 
having a guide to these visual narratives of such 
perception and sympathy. 

Professor Brilliant draws the parallel 
throughout between the visual arts and story- 
telling in literature. The episodic nature of 
Greek and Roman epic and fiction is paralleled 
in a range of paintings and reliefs where the 
observer's eye is focused on a single episode or 
event - an aide-memoire to an entire story (as is 
the case with Etruscan cinerary urns) or upon a 
sequence of happenings which serve to high- 
light those parts of the story which the artist- 
narrator wishes to bring to our notice. We find 
that as with literature, “works of art have their 
own syntax". The literary parallel can be taken 
very far. Thus, 

ancient visual narratives follow many different 
courses according to their intended use and subject 
matter, but it cannot be a coincidence that the mas- 
lerpieces of Achilles Tatlus, Clltoplion and Leuclp- 
pe. of Longus, Daphnls and Chloe, and of Apuleius, 
The Golden Ass, are roughly contemporary with 
those “masterpieces" of Roman narrative art, the 
Column of Trajan and the Column of Marcus Aure- 
lius. 

Again , in writing of the Meleager sarcophagi 
which each depict on their main sides an epi- 
sode from the legend in medias res such as the 
Calydonian Boar Hunt (though there are refer- 
ences back to the early life of the hero and the 


beginning of his tragedy). Brilliant cites the 
narrative technique of Heliodorus in the 
Aethiopica. The dramatic episodes, selected to 
convey a simple emotional or ethical response, 
juxtaposed in paintings on the walls of rooms in 
Pompeian houses, bring to mind the plays of 
the younger Seneca as well as his father’s con- 
troversiae. Indeed Brilliant rightly stresses the 
importance of rhetoric in influencing the pre- 
sentation of Roman art. 

Visual Narratives has Us origins in a series of 
lectures, which accounts for the fact that like 
the narratives of which it treats, it selects speci- 
fic examples by which to illuminate the whole. 
The first chapter (or lecture) shows how the 
designers of cinerary urns took a single, drama- 
tic episode from a Greek myth which could be 
used to stand for the entire story, known well 
(through constant repetition) by the patron 
and his friends. Chapter Two, in some ways the 
most interesting in the book, begins by examin- 
ing the “Tabula Iliaca Capitolina" , especially 
the main scene in which Aeneas appears three 
times in successive stages of his flight from the 
doomed city to his ship. The subject, derived 
from the lliupersis, would have illustrated for a 
Roman audience, not simply an ancient myth 
of which the fall of Troy was the climax but the 
beginning of a story with no end - no less than 
the destiny of Rome itself. The similar “Tabula 
Odysseaca” is dominated by Poseidon. His 
presence has a bearing on the various adven- 
tures of Odysseus whose wanderings had been 
occasioned by his displeasing the god, although 
he would finally be reconciled to him and die at 
sea. Roman wail painting sometimes tells stor- 
ies through a cycle of scenes but we also find 
juxtaposed episodes related by subject or 
theme. Quintilian's use of the word vlslones, 
“imaginary visualizations” standing for the 
greek word phantasia , seems appropriate here: 
such paintings are essentially rhetorical and 
“surely”, Brilliant pleads, “Quintilian's recog- 
nition of the vftlue of eliciting a strong emotion- 
al response through effective speech applied 
no less to artfully redundant painted images”. 

The third chapter is largely concerned with 


Trajan’s column, which wc have long been 
taught to regard as a helical figured scroll tell- 
ing the story of the Dacian Wars in a long, 
continuous narrative. While it is convenient for 
those with access to an archive of modern 
photographs to look at it in this way the obser- 
ver on the spot, in antiquity as now, could not. 
Brilliant shows us how we may “read" the re- 
liefs vertically, the eyes being focused on the 
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.4 marble relief panel showing Parts and Eros on 
Mount Ida, reproduced from the book reviewed here. 
repeated images of the Optlnms Princeps , who 
appears again and again in the narrative, ex- 
horting the Roman army to victory and accept- 
ing the submission of the enemy. The tech- 
nique of this panegyric in stone is not unlike 
that of the lliupersis panel on the “Tabula 
Iliaca” as Brilliant demonstrates (p 109 fig 3.5), 
but on the column the importance of the pro- 


tagonist is inevitably much more emphasized, 
being further strengthened by the statue of 
Trajan at the top. 

The technique of repetition within a scene is 
employed elsewhere, for instance on the 
panels of the Arch of Scptimius Scverus in 
Rome, but repetition of a different sort is 
found on the Arch of Constantine, where there 
is deliberate re-use of Hadrianic and Antoni ne 
reliefs: “Within the Constantin ian context, 
therefore, Roman Imperial history has been 
fully redesigned, reformed, so that its peren- 
nial qualities are fulfilled in Constantine.” No 
doubt such was intended, but it seems to me 
that Constantine's attempt was a cheat, em- 
phasizing only the bankruptcy of sculpture at 
the time. We need only recall the impotence of 
Cunstantine's son Constairiius II, before the 
architectural and sculptural grandeur of Tra- 
jan’s Forum, wherein he speedily abandoned 
any hope of emulating the second-century 
achievement and limited himself to com- 
missioning a copy of Trajan’s horse. 

In the final chapter, which considers mytho- 
logical sarcophagi , wc seem to be back with the 
simple Etruscan urns, but here, as I have 
hinted, the allusive character of the icono- 
graphy is more subtle, and subsidiary scenes on 
the lid and sides provide comment on the ma- 
jor tableau upon the front. The choice of major 
episodes is often revealing; thus Achilles un- 
masked among the daughters of King 
Lykomedes represents the moment of his 
adventns as a hero, giving interest to his past 
life and presaging his future greatness and ulti- 
mately his death. Here, as with the story of 
Meleager, the Roman artist shows a sophisti- 
cated mastery of the story-teller’s art. 

The book has considerable interest to the 
general render willing to persevere with a style 
of writing that is sometimes too dense and not 
always ensy to comprehend. Much of the illus- 
tration is in the forms of sketches and diagrams 
except for the final chapter, which has a good 
selection of photographs. Cornell University 
Press should be congratulated on an attractive 
looking volume, hut not on the price. 


























thought to interfere with God’s P 1 ^ , Ja 
with man’s liberties. It also cooW®’ p 
common sense - it cannot have reft*.- 
accept Ihe apparent injection of a ® ^ 
Dr Hopkins does not tell. us 
how this amalgam of. : t ^ aditl on, 
and human cussednesS wa . s over SSS«*c - • 
took the lead, why some societies 
clnation earlier, than others, why tne 1 ^ 
retreats as well as advances, 
nineteenth-century England , ^ ^ 

who paid for mass v^wmati°ni® 
vested interests have aided or 
1800. Future historians will undoU 
to find more rounded and , '$&■ 
answers to these questions hut jn_. 
time. Dr Hopkins shows lii.wny <hapW 
grateful to him and his le ^ ue * n d lV ri»y ft 
history rather than writing 
should keep our fingers crossed 
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D.D. Raphael 

1ST VAN HUNT and MICHAEL IG NATIEFF 
(Editors) 

Wealth and Virtue: The shaping of political 
economy intltc Scottish Enlightenment 
37Jpp. Cambridge University Press. £35. 

« 52 1233976 

This collection of papers arose from a collo- 
quium. held at Cambridge in 1979, on “Scot- 
tish political economy and the civic humanist 
tradition”. The leading exponent in recent 
years of the continuing influence of the “civic 
humanist” tradition has been J.G.A.Pocock. 
He did not invent the term but he is chiefly 
responsible for spreading the idea and extend- 
ing the area of its apparent influence beyond 
the Italian Rcnaissnnce to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. By "civic humanism" 
Pocock means an ideology which values the 
virtue of a citizen of a free republic, virtue that 
is active rather than contemplative, virtue that 
lies in freely chosen participation by equal 
citizens in the conduct and the defence of the 
common social order. 

The discussions at the colloquium evidently 
centred round the question whether this tradi- 
tion still exerted a strong influence on Scottish 
thinkers of the eighteenth century or whether 
those thinkers can be better understood in the 
light of an alternative tradition of social 
thought, that of “natural jurisprudence 1 * or 
natural law. Hie focus of interest was the de- 
velopment of political economy, both as a fact 
in the world and as a theoretical explanation of 
that feet. So naturally Adam Smith's Wealth of 
Nations is treated as the key work. 

The editors begin with an essay intended to 
“highlight” the competing claims about "the 
civic humanist and natural jurisprudence tradi- 
tions in the constitution of the language of 
Scottish political economy". They wish to show 
.that Adam Smith's use of cardinal notions like 
justice and liberty owes more to the second 
tradition than to die first. They, argue th?t his 
central concern in The Wealth of- Nations iff ’ 
“with the issue of justice, wil h finding a market 
mechanism capable of reconciling inequality of 
property with adequate provision for the ex- 
cluded 1 *. They think that Smith's introduction 
to the book pinpoints what they call “the para- 
dox of commercial society”, namely that in 
primitive society everybody works but is poor, 
while in commercial society many people do 
not work and yet there is great wealth. Accord- 
ing to Istyan .Hont and Michael Ignatieff, 
Smith's primary aim was to reconcile himself 
and his readers to the injustice of inequality by 
showing, that unequal commercial society 
meets the rteeds of the poor far more success- 
fully than its predecessors and so is after all a 
more just society. 

Unfortunately this essay is broken-backed. 
The fact is that Smith did not regard the needs 
of the poor as on issue of justice but as one of 
humanity. He is undoubtedly on the side of the 
poor against the selfish and Idle rich . He does 
think that the hypothetical state of natural 
liberty is also one of natural equality, But he 
never writes of need or equality as claims of 
justice. He says it is equitable to give a higher 


reward to the productive labourer than he 
often gets in practice; that is justice in terms of 
desert, not need. It may be said that the use 
of words does not matter; the important 
thing is that Smith is on the side of the poor. 
For practical purposes that is true. But Hont 
and Ignatieff are making a case on an issue of 
theory and of “language". They note compet- 
ing views of different thinkers on the question 
whether the claim of need is a matter of justice 
or of charity, and they see The Wealth of Na- 
tions as advancing the former view. 

I think they are also mistaken in attributing 
to Smith's introduction the idea that wealth 
joined with inequality is a "paradox". Smith 
snys that wealth depends more upon the skill of 
labour than upon the proportion of the popula- 
tion employed, as one may see if one compares 
the poverty of fully employed primitive 
societies with the wealth of those that are civil- 
ized but far from fully employed. The contrast 
between the two types of society is drawn in 
order to illustrate Smith's thesis (of scientific 
explanation, not of moral reconciliation) that 
wealth depends more on skill than on numbers. 
The purpose of the passage is simply to intro- 
duce Smith's emphasis on the importance of 
the division of lnbour as the basic cause of 
economic growth. 

Hont and Ignatieff preface their essay with 
what readers will take to be a quotation from a 
single context in The Wealth of Nations. It 
consists of two sentences joined by points of 
omission. If the two sentences did appear in the 
order shown and quite close to each other, they 
would indeed support the paradox thesis. In 
fact, however, the second sentence comes from 
the first chapter of The Wealth of Nations and 
the first sentence much later, in the eighth 
chapter. To treat a text in this way is, to say the 
least , misleading for the reader, if not for the 
authors also. The quotation is also inaccurate, 
and is not alone in this respect. 

After this inauspicious start, it is a relief to 
find that each of the editors makes a more 
successful contribution to the volume later. 
Hont provides an informative history of an 
economic debate, from David Hume in 1752 to 
Lord Lauderdale in 1804, on the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of rich and poor 
countries in the process of international trade. 
Ignatieff has a valu able discussion of the social 
thought of John Millar, especially interesting 
on the sociology of relations between the sexes 
and on the extent to which Millar followed 
Adam Smith or struck out for himself. Both 
these essays lend some, comparatively in- 
cidental, support to the View that civic human- 
ism; was still influential. 

The central theme of the book, however, is 
best brought out in the essay by Pocock. He 
now prefers the term “paradigm" to “tradi- 
tion" in order to describe each of the alterna- 
tive modes of historical in terpretation. The vir- 
tue of the word “paradigm" is to emphasize 
that we are talking about constructions of 
historians. Pocock, who has a gift for striking 
metaphor, writes of paradigms as each driving 
a tunnel with a single theme; “they do not and 
cannot claim to have told all that there is to 
tell.” In the present case Pocock thinks that 
both tunnels reach daylight and can illuminate 
the Scottish Enlightenment. 
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Donald Winch also concentrates at tent ion 
on the central issue, but in relation to the cen- 
tral figure of Adam Smith. He makes a thor- 
oughly convincing case for interpreting Smith's 
work as evolving from the tradition of nultirnl 
jurisprudence. He considers The Wealth of Na- 
tions in its original context of lectures on gov- 
ernment, and indeed in the light of its own 
definition of political economy, as “a branch of 
the science of a statesman or legislator*’. In 
some shrewd concluding remarks he contrasts 
his method of working from text to context 
with the reverse one of moving “from collec- 
tive context to text*’; the second method risks 
introducing ideology and produces "the no 
doubt unworthy suspicion that history is some- 
times being forsaken for meta-history”. 

Nicholas Phillipson is another contributor 
who concentrates on Smith. His aim is to depict 
Smith as a “civic moralist” who was much influ- 
enced by the “moral language” and “perspec- 
tive" of Addison. Consequently he begins with 
an account of Smith’s first book. The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. Phillipson is a good histo- 
rian but less sure-footed in understanding phi- 
losophy. He fails to appreciate the close con- 
nection between sympathy and imagination in 
Smith’s ethics. He supposes the imagination to 
be a critical agency which stands in the way of 
“spontaneous” approval. He misunderstands 
the point of Smith’s observation that initial 
feelings are toned down by those who experi- 
ence them and toned up in sympathetic im- 
agination by spectators in order to come nearer 
to each other. He gets into a muddle about 
Smith’s theory of conscience, the imagined im- 
partial spectator. Phillipson thinks there is “an 
ambiguous level’’ in the theory because he 
fails to see that a quotation about “the real or 
supposed spectator" refers to genuine alterna- 
tives, not to one and the same spectator. He 
describes the imagined “man within the 
breast" as a “curious device . . . called into 
existence In response to the rigours of a 
complex social life"; Smith’s theory, he thinks, 
is not an account simply of “moral behaviour in 
general but . . . of the peculiar ihorar con- 
straints which are placed on the citizens of a 
commercial society” and was "offered” by 
Smith to those citizens as a practical guide. The 
very title of the chapter chiefly concerned 
should have told Phillipson that Adam Smith 
was trying to give a psychological explanation 
of conscience as a near-universal phe- 
nomenon. 

To support his notion that Smith's ethics is 
concerned with commercial society, Phillipson 
alleges that Smith “avoids any discussion of 
relationships within the family”. This is simply 
not true. The very first chapter of the Moral 
Sentiments discusses the feelings of a mother in 
relation to her child as one of its illustrations. 
Other examples meet the eye as one turns the 
pages. Admittedly they do not add up to a large 
number, as compared with references to non- 
familial Social relationships, and they are con- 
fined to the relations between parents and chil- 
dren. This is because Smith was the only child 
of a widowed mother and remained a bachelor, 
not because he lived in a commercial society. 
Throughout the book Smith frequently illus- 
trates general statements by examples from 
past history and imaginative literature. His 
treatment of self-command, which Phillipson 
emphasizes as evidence of reference to the 
rigours of commercial society, is avowedly 
drawn from ancient Stoic philosophers and the 
reported heroism of Red Indian “savages”. 

John Dunn couples Smith with Hume in 
order to contrast their sociological approach to 
values with the “theocentric framework” of the 
thought of John Locke. Although a historian, 
Dunn Is prepared “to speak anachronistically” 
and say that Hume and Smith “in effect sub- 
ordinate human practical reason to the con- 
tingencies of sociology”, while Locke had the 
deliberate purpose of “shoring up human prao 
ical reason against the contingencies of socio- 
logy , although that “is, of course, not some- 
thing which he would have said for himself* 
Dunn's talk of “contingencies" (in one place 
an evanescent contingency of social history”) 
and "mechanisms of social reproduction 1 ' sug- 
gests that he himself has been bitten by the bun 
of sociological language even if he dislikes its 
substance. He is more sympathetic to Locke’s 

f d th '! lks that the an 8 u * s h which 
lies behind it is coming home to us today. “It 


h;.s taken us nearly three centuries ink. ■ 
culcli up with him." 

Meanwhile Dunn characterizes both n. 
and Smith ns “practical atheisb" ^ 
people for whom the existence of q’J 
it is a fact "makes no practical differed 
sane conduct of human life". I would,™? 
say flatly that he is mistaken^ & 


unconsciously implies it when he coni 
mature Adam Smith, who shared thS 
Hume, with the younger Adam SmT? 
published the Moral Sentiments in 1750 J*’ 
he was “little, if any, more enthusiast 
Locke at the prospect of dispensing wifi £ 
m a benevolent deity". DunnquotesapZ 
which says that “the very suspicion ofE 
less world, must be the most melancholy ofc 
reflections". He has failed to notice, homti 
that the passage was written, not for the Gk 
edition of the Moral Sentiments \n 1759 butjJ 
the sixth edition of 1790. What happens rmJ 
the suggestion that the mature Adam Sadi 
was a practical atheist? 1 

John Robertson provides the most wbsfcjf 
tial essay in the volume and one ofthexjf 
satisfying. He comes to grips with the eOectdr 
economic development on political atbW- 
by contrasting the position of Andrew iW 
of Saltoun at the beginning of the eightadl 
century with that of Hume a generation!® 
Fletcher illustrates a version of thecivktnif 
tion. Hume represents a move to a widow r 
ception: “the suggestion that comment 
the potential to universalize citizenship 13 j 
sufficient to enable Hume to realign tk«[ 
ideal of political community with the isd; 
vidualism of his jurisprudential theory ofpj 
emment." Robertson's account of Huai 
position is particularly valuable forgtyingds ' 
attention to his political and economic m 
Another young scholar, David Ueberaa 
discusses Lord Karnes’s writings on jniiqn 
dence and especially on equity. Uebwuj 
thinks of his essay as related to the emeipc !- 
of commercial society, and in the cootstri 
this book it can have that purpose; but tufa*' 
Who appreciate the Importance of thepfc I 
phy of law in the Scottish Enlightenment I' 
welcome the essay for telling much,**! 
Karnes that has not been told before. Aa»f ; 
evitably slighter treatment of jurlspwto;; 
appears in the essay of James Mooted 
Michael SHverthorne on Gersbom Ce; 
michael, who played a significant role in a*> 
ducing the jurisprudence of Pofendorf into* t 
course of moral philosophy at the Unheal. 
Glasgow. ? 

I can do no more than mention the 
ing essays, each of which makes a Ann 
tribution to historical knowledge. 
provides a straightforward piece ofeco«®| 
history, showing thnt the Scottish econcu * 
the first half of ihc eighteenth centuiy * 5 ^ 
as stagnant as has hitherto been SU PP ®“2 
then giving a detailed analysis of tMetow® 
growth which took place during the 
years thnt preceded the publication: of *■ 
Wealth of Nations in 1776. This conbiww 
would have received the warmest 
from Smith himself. Peter Jones Write* 


Pat rick Renshaw 

WALTER GALENSON 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 

440pp. Harvard University Press. £21 .25. 
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royrosenzweig 

Eight Hours For What We Will: Workers and 
leisure in an industrial city, 1870-1920. 

303pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 
0521239168 

The last two decades, which saw the rise of the 
new social history and the new urban history, 
have also seen the rise of the new labour his- 
tory. This may surprise those barely aware that 
there was such a thing as an old labour history. 
Such ignorance would have been more forgiv- 
able in the United States where, until quite 
recently, labour history really formed a part of 
business and management studies. 

The radical upsurge of the 1960s. and the 
pioneering work of such scholars as David 
Brody and Melvyn Dubofsky, led to some out- 
standing work, which dealt with labour unions 
as institutions in their own right. But then 
along came the new labour historians to ask 
fresh questions of the subject's creators. Had 
not the scope of the discipline, as defined by 
John R. Commons and the Wisconsin School, 
and continued by Selig Perlman, Philip Taft 
and others, excluded not only the majority of 
American workers who did not actually belong 
to labour unions, but also those aspects of 
working-class life - family, the role of women, 
child-rearing, education, leisure and so on - 
which could not be encompassed within the 
narrow study of union activities? 

The two books under review reflect the con- 
trasting approaches of the old and the new 
labour history. Walter Gaienson, one of the 
deans of the traditional approach, made his 
aame with a path-finding study, The CIO Chal- 
lenge to ihf AFL. Here he has written a centen- 
ary history of theCarppnters, perhaps the most 
traditional and conservative of the old-style 
craft unions which formed the core of the AFL. 
Roy Rosenzweig, by contrast, is representative 
of the emerging generation of young scholars 
and has written a fascinating analysis of the 
growing importance of leisure for industrial 
workers, and how they used it, between 1870 
and 1920. 

Galenson's book shows there is still plenty of 
life left in the old-style narrative approach. He 
starts with predecessors of the United Brother- 
hood, like the Carpenter’s Company of Phil- 
adelphia, in whose union hall the constitution- 
; ri assembly met in 1778, and continues with the 
. early years of the Brotherhood and the AFL. 
Pct er J. McGuire was the dominant figure in 
this phase, but the realjy decisive personality 
was William L. Hutcheson, who became presi- 
; *nt In 1916. 

This account. is kinder to Hutcheson than 
many. He was the “tsar" of the Carpenters, an 
! etehetypal old-style business unionist who be- 
lieved it was his job to sell labour and meant to 


get the best price for it he could. America was 
richly endowed with timber, and wood had 
been used since the earliest "days in expanding 
the nation through its use for construction, 
railroad cross-ties, locomotive fuel, pit-props 
and so on. One has only to look at the familiar 
frame-houses built in the generation when 
Hutcheson was growing up to see the import- 
ance of carpentry. 

The union had established the principle from 
the outset that anything made of wood was 
carpenter’s work. “God created the forests", 
went the old saying, “and he gave them to Bill 
Hutcheson." But when Hutcheson came to 
power that epoch was drawing to a close. Mod- 
ern technology had substituted other materials 
for wood in . for example , the new war-industry 
of aircraft manufacture. Thus during the 
Hutcheson era the principle was amended: 
anything ever made of wood was carpenter's 
work. So the union fought for jurisdiction with 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers over 
lumbering and saw mills; with the Sheet Metal 
Workers over metal trim; with the Machinists 
over heavy machinery; with the Iron Workers 
over docks, piles and window frames. 

The Carpenters were helped in all this by the 
fact that, apart from the United Mineworkers, 
they were the strongest member union of the 
AFL. Moreover, they weathered the lean 
years of the 1920s far better than the miners, 
whose union was practically bankrupted and 
broken by a series of disastrous strikes. Came 
the 1930s, though, and Hutcheson found him- 
self on the defensive along with the other old- 
style craft unionists, resisting tooth-and-nail 
the efforts of industrial unionists, like John L. 
Lewis of the Mineworkers, to revolutionize 
American labour during the Depression by 
organizing semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
in mass production. 

More than accident threw Hutcheson and 
Lewis, those two heavyweights of American 
labour, into conflict over the issue of industrial 
unionism. Like Dan Tobin, of the Teamsters, 
Hutcheson regarded ethnic minorities as “rub- 
bish" and agreed with the New York labour 
leader who said, “My wife always knows what 
breed of foreigner I’ve been hanging around 
.by the smell pf my clothes." The famous fist- 
fight, when Lewis floored Hutcheson at the 
1935 Atlantic City AFL Convention, was the. 
flashpoint of the whole dispute. The following 
day Lewis moved to launch the CIO, and 
though this was to treble and quadruple union 
membership, it split the house of labour for 
twenty years and marked the end of 
Hutcheson’s brand of labour leadership. 

Since 1945 the Carpenters have had to meet 
the challenge of more technological innova- 
tion, and as this history draws to its close in the 
1980s all American labour is on the retreat 
from the replacement of the old industrial 
manufacturing base of the economy by the 
growing white-collar service sector. Still, the 
story of the Carpenters at least has been one of 
progress. Tables designed to show the rise in 
real wages have to take account of shorter 
hours of work from the time when carpentry 
was seasonal so that in summer carpenters fre- 


achievement of the Scottish professor* 
widening and adapting to amlempofli?**? 
the curriculum of the Scottish uniwisw* 
the period 1720-46. Franco Venturi 
the influence of Scottish eighteenth-^] 
thinkers on those of Italy (but slips B • 
Patrick Clason an “English" write;). • -j 
The symposium as a whole contains 
deal of interesting information afawtj 
pact of economics on the preconcap®. 
social thought in eighteenth -century 
It is equally if not more instructive 
the different preconceptions tHat 
liable to import ;into their task of iatopT. 


Volume 13 of Studies in 
Culture lias recently been publisoeOl 
University of Wisconsin Press. 

6 ). Edited by O. M. Brack, Jr, 
essays on “Science, Natural LaWk WJ 
ting Sibling Incest in 
Literature", by W. Daniel wiw ^ ^ 
Austen’s Clothing: Things, pMf? 
materialism in her novels", by ^ 
son; and “Nature, Art and 


<■ Postwar Polish Poetry 

I ; An Anthology Selected and Edited by: CZESLAW MILOSZ ■ 

, This new, expanded edition of Postwar Polish Poetry presents 1 25 poems by 25 poets, 
including Milosz himself, with the emphasis mainly on poetry written after 1956 
when the lifting of censorship and the breakdown of doctrines provoked an 
explosion of new schools and talents, _ . _ 

y. The Poles, with their 200 years of experience of occupation, have a genius for 

fc: Independence ofmihd in intolerable circumstances . ; .It is an extraordinary,. 

Li . achievement, and Professor Milosz’s translations are correspondingly impeccable. . 
s A.Alvarcz, New York Review of Books. 

f • * 00-00 Hardback ; I80pp 0-520-04475-4; £5.55 Paperback 0-520-04476-2 

| The History of Polish Literature 

I CZESLAW MILOSZ, 

l This book presents the Chronic^ ofa fertile literature long neglected by the ' , ; 

I . , ^ghsb-speaking world. Professor Milosz includes literature from every age and for 
K ; Jhj? updated edition has brought the discussion into the present With a new epilogue. 

; .Highly readable . (Miloszhas) a keen understanding of the social, political, and 

Si . p^logieal issues » arid he thereforebrings a Breadth Of vision and independence 01 
I' • J^^epient into his exposition.’ New Statesman 


quently worked from dawn to sunset. 

This is really the starting-point for Ro&en- 
zweig's analysis of how workers used their 
growing leisure between 1870 and 192U. His 
title comes from the demand for the eight-hour 
day, which would give workers an equal 
amount of leisure to spend as they wished. We 
all know vaguely about the rise of professional 
sport and, in Britain at least, the growth of 
railway excursions and seaside resorts to cater 
for this new leisure. But this study is much 
more subtle and sophisticated, dealing as it 
does with the rise of that potent symbol of 
ethnicity, the saloon. Yet the struggle which 
saloons created among politicians and refor- 
mers was only one of many. Public parks were 
another fertile source of friction between 
labour leaders. Progressives and the ethnic 
groups which both aspired to lead. Then came 
the commercialization of leisure and what the 
final chapter calls the journey “From rum shop 


to Rialto" us workers turned to the movies to 
fill their leisure time. 

Roscnzweig's findings arc limited to the city 
(ifltissuh-title. Worcester, Massachusetts, hut, 
despite this, he is willing to make broad gener- 
alizations about the role, for example, of 
ethnicity. Weakening, in some respects, be- 
cause it fostered rivalry rather than class-wide 
mobilization, ethnicity also gave strength be- 
cause it provided shared experience and pro- 
tection for workers thrown on hard times. 

Gaienson uses similar data to explain why 
unions like the Carpenters failed to evolve 
along European lines. Lacking a class-con- 
scious, blue-collar labour force; facing a fluid 
political system; a rate of economic growth 
which limited ihe gains from collective bar- 
gaining; and a powerful and confident entre- 
preneurial class: is it any wonder the unions 
embraced capitalism rather than a socialist 
alternative? 


Downhill all the way 


Esmond Wright 

WILLIAM E.LEUCHTENDERG 

In the Shadow of F.D.R. : From Harry Trum an 

to Ronald Reagan 

400pp. Cornell University Press. £17. 

08014 13877 

William Leuchtenberg is a distinguished and 
genial American historian, whose Franklin 
D.Roosevelt and the New Deal was a seminal 
work and properly honoured by the profes- 
sion. Here - in what were originally lectures 
given at his alma nutter, Cornell - he tack les the 
ambitious topic of F.D.R’s impact on and sig- 
nificance for each of his successors, and he 
gives us a readable, opinionative, anecdotal, 
thoroughly annotated (there are eighty pages 
of notes and references) but in the end unsatis- 
factory survey. What must have been as jeit 
d’ esprit a delight to listen to, just does not stand 
up to presentation as a piece of serious scholar- 
ship. 

. HarryTrumanwas,ofail the postrRoosevelt 
Presidents, Ihe most obviously in F.D.R's. 
shadow* and always conscious of the obliga- 
tions of filial :piety. What we have here is a 
familiar litany of the contemporary criticisms, 
from F.D.R.'s surviving henchmen, of “Tom 
Pendergast’s office-boy” (Pendergast was the 
political boss under whose aegis Truman en- 
tered politics). Truman's own- considerable 
achievements are mentioned in one short para- 
graph, and even they omit reference, to the 
Truman Doctrine and to the Korean War. He 
gets no credit for his superior insight into 
Stalin's intentions (did he not say himself that 
he always saw Stalin as "like Toni Pender- 
gast"7) but he is blamed for the deterioration 
in US/USSR relations, which, it is implied, 
would not have occurred had F.D , R. still been 
there. 

The essays on Eisenhower and Carter, on 
Nixon and Ford are especially cursory, under- 


Assault on Mount Helicon 

A Literary Memoir 1 
MARY BARN ARD 

Mary Barnard is an American poet whose mentor was Ezra Pound- with whom she 
corresponded on and ofFfrom 1933 to the end of his life- who also enjoyed the 
friendship of William Carlos Williams and Marianne Moore. Assault on Mount 
Helicon is Mary Barnard's memoir and it provides a lively and absorbing account of 
: the American literary scene in the 1930s and 1940s; Taken together, the letters that 
the three poets wrote to her - many previously unpublished - also form an 
1 extraordinary body Of advice to the Young Poet, most ofit still as pertinent today as 
it was fifty years ago. 

‘Delightful . , . along with her many letters from her mentors, are intimateglimpses 
of Pound, Moore, and Williams and the early daysbf NeVir Directions . . . This 


of Pound, Moore, and williams and the early days t 
lovely re-creation of a bygone literary world whets 
Barnard’s work.' Publlshers Weekly 
£15.95 Hardback 375ppillus. 0-520-04818-0 !. 
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stnndably so in the case of Ihe last two since 
they were clearly not in awe of, and made only 
ritual obeisance to, the memory of F.D.R. The 
most sympathetic study is that of President 
Johnson, since he was, of all of them, most 
clearly F.D.R.'s prot£g£, but even here there is 
inadequate appreciation paid to his and indeed 
to every individual President’s wish to be his 
own man and to make his own mark, not least 
when he was as strong a personality and as 
dedicated a Texan and a Southerner as L.B J. 
Leuchtenberg carefully notes that Kennedy in 
three years in office made reference to F.D.R. 
on no less than 107 public occasions, with 
F.D.R's biographer Arthur J. Schiesinger 
close alongside as speech-writer and mandarin- 
in-residence. Unfortunately, there is no study 
of the two real political heirs of F.D.R.. Adlai 
Stevenson and Hubert Humphrey. The treat- 
ment of Ronald Reagan is cheap. He emerges 
here as a turncoat, with the saving grace of 
having acquired his rhetoric as a Rooseveltian 
New Dealer. 

The book as a whole is neither detailed nor 
analytical enough ; it is a gossipy retelling of the 
many references to F.D.R. culled from a 
mountain of research cards, (The legion of 
F.D. R’s aficionados will use it gratefully for its 
Spicy quotations, usefully assembled and dex- 
terously linked together.) There is no attempt 
• to explore the manifold problems which are, 
with all his greatness, Roosevelt's disturbing 
and continuing legacy: the size and cost of the 
welfare state (it was called “Relief* in the Mas- 
ter's day), the complicated nature of Federal- 
State relations, the burden of the defence of 
the Free World and the cost of maintaining the 
United Nations Organization, which has not 
been the real parliament of man F.D.R. 
dreamt it would be. Even if the searchlight 
which is played on each President is much too 
narrow in focus, William Leuchtenberg's book 
reminds us that no President since April 1945 
has made an impact as powerful and pervasive 
on America and the world. 
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ROBERT F. GLECKNER 
Blake’s Prelude 

202pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. 
£12.40. 

0801828503 
MORTON PALEY 

The Continuing City: William Blake's 
‘Jerusalem 1 

330pp. Oxford University Press. £30. 
0198128037 
! MINNA DOSKOW 

William Blake’s ‘Jerusalem’ 

.J 283pp. Associated University Presses. £22.50. 
0 838630901 
BRENDAS. WEBSTER 
Blake's Prophetic Psychology 
325pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0333328477 

STEWARTCREHAN 

Blake in Context 

364pp. Dublin: Gill and Macmillan. £25. 

07171 13132 

'‘Imitation is criticism". Blake informed Sir 
Joshua Reynolds posthumously. Poetical 
Sketches, printed in 1783, shows Blake educat- 
ing himself both in and out of his immediate 
poetic heritage. His exercises in imitation of 
Spenser, Milton, Percy’s Reliques, Thomson 
and others turn a conventional assimilation of 
received poetic forms, a late eighteenth-cen- 
tury apprenticeship in urbanity, into some- 
thing strikingly premonitory of his later work. 
The poems are often awkward and strangely 
flat, but in a manner which suggests not imma- 
ture bungling but creative, critical discontent. 
As Robert F. Gleckner puts it in Blake's Pre- 
lude, his study of Poetical Sketches, the poems 
show Blake contesting the whole * idea of im- 
itation", and so beginning his highly individual 
and polemically idiosyncratic struggle against 
dominant conceptions of the literary. 

Since such conceptions were founded ulti- 
mately on biblical and classical precedents, it 
was those origins which B.lake boldly dgter- 
mined .to imagine anew,' thus .incidentally 
rendering redundant the educative logic of im- 
itation. Morton Paley describes in The Con- 
tinuing City how Blake's appropriation of bib- 
lical language in Jerusalem “goes far beyond 
mere imitation" to recast it in “new forms of 
utterance". Alexander Gilchrist wrote in his 
biography of Blake that no man had been “so 
literally the author of his own book”; and 
Blake's illustrations of his own and others’ 
works often attempt to control or even repudi- 
ate images raised by the words he uses. The 
teddy-bear tiger in the engraving of the famous 
Song of Experience is typical: its tameness 
' forces the reader, back to "The Tyger” to look 
for the Infernal sense which, Blake’s image 
suggests, exists at a remove from the stock 
response of horror. 

The gains and losses of persisting im these 

• - • originary ambitions ought to be apparent to 
s, . Blake's readers; however, they are not. Pre- 

• dietably, many critics regarded Blake’s eccen- 
tricity as disqualifying him from.. comparison. 

• ! with the figures composing the central literary 

tradition, “The Latin tradition" as T.S. Eliot 
called it in his essay on Blake. After the work 
of.S. Foster Damon , others tended to stress the 
coherence of the Blakean alternative and its 
possible,source$ in aculWral.community large- 
ly Ignored by-mains fleam literacy history, just 
as engrave is like Blake had: been excluded 
from the Rbygl Academy despite being mem-' 
bers df its precursor,: the Sqcipty ofAriists, 
Yeats thought that Blake's “perennial philoso- 
phy” belonged tp an ClUe of the imagination, 

. an ascendancjtfprivlieged by its oyvn sense of 
election , But It has been more plausibly argued 
that Blake’s 'sectarian mode of writing pushes 
the reader into a political stance different from 
that tacitly assumed by social classes which can 
regard their own for ms of litera ry expression as 
being culturally central. According to this 
view, when Blake is obliged to use commonly 
accepted categories he deploys them ironic- 
ally, and when he does not, his obscurity is 
frequently the accurate expression of the ex- 
perience of being politically marginal. For 
Blake, the main intellectual tradition, untrans- 
formed in imagination, masks with equal deli- 
beration the character experience wears when 
viewed Worn his position of dissent 


In The Continuing City, Paley worries about 
the critical licence allowed to Blake by this 
defence of his work as “a seamless garment in 
which even what appear to be faults are part of 
an overarching unity". Blake himself seems to 
have been discouraged by the increasing 
obscurity generated by his polemical mode. 
The deletions in his address ‘‘To The Public” at 
the start of Jerusalem suggest his loss of confi- 
dence in a readership whose goodwill he 
formerly prized and thought he could possess. 
Gleckner’s book assumes the “seamless” de- 
fence. but he presents the substance of Blake's 
critique of imitation entirely in terms of a dis- 
affected literariness sealed oft from Blake’s 
wider, one might say basic, concerns. Blake is 
attuned to “a verbal line", running from the 
Bible through Spenser and Milton, which 
allows him to echo previous writers, but in a 
way which disrupts any potential literary con- 
tinuity between them and him. 

Gleckner argues that Blake's Poetical 
Sketches, like Wordsworth’s Prelude, is com- 
plete in spile of its inconclusive title and in spite 
of its imitative manner. It is Jerusalem which 
Paley compares to The Prelude, making one 
wonder at the ingenuity of a reading of Blake's 
Sketches, such as Gleckner's, which neither 
sees Wordsworth’s as the more finished poem 
nor allows Jerusalem any pre-eminence in 
Blake's own canon. Certainly Blake once re- 
marked of one of his own drawings that it 
proved “that the productions of our youth and 
of our age are equal in alt essential points”. 
Yet, as Paley shows, this did not inhibit him in 
his continual revisions of passages of Jeru- 
salem, possibly with an ear to the finer details 
of a prosody drawn from the Bible (especially 
as poetically conceived by scholars like Robert 
Lowth), from James MacPherson's writings 
and bearing comparison with Christopher 
Smart’s Jubilate Agno. Paley acknowledges 
that as a narrative Jerusalem is “unsuccessful” 
and “patchwork”. His book patiently and 
learnedly builds up a case for discounting “the 
seeming disunity which all readers notice in 
Jerusalem", and for finding in Blake’s poem 
the-image. of a city contlnuing-a tradition going 
back to Ezekiel and . on to Joyce. 

The main difficulty for the reader of Jeru- 
salem lies in trying to make the coherence of 
Blake’s myth match the coherence of his work. 
Jerusalem records the restoration of the giant 
Albion to his emanation, Jerusalem, in a sex- 
ual harmony which is the pattern for a new 
cosmic equilibrium. However, the unity thus 
achieved is at the expense of almost all the 
received definitions of individuality out of 
which we assume our world to be constructed - . 
"All Human Forms identified even Tree, 
Metal Earth & Stone’’. Absolute unity, a quite 
unreasonable democracy eliding the most com- 
mon-sense of distinctions, is Blake's most sub- 
versive idea; a community of imaginative ener- 
gy which will replace the hierarchies of sciences 
and society^ In her straightforward and helpful 
commentary , William Blake's Jerusalem, Min- 
na Doskow sees this conclusion as a simple 
anti-realist or idealist claim that the world is 
shaped entirely fif accordance with the pro- 
visional state of hupnan knowledge. This stops 
short of the imaginative and political implica- 
tions of Blake's vision. He does not merely 
oppose the reification of nature by science but 
argues thai, since the shape of things is up to 
us, the best world is- one imagined as a city 
providing a coherent focus for a hitherto frag- 
mented psyche. One might ex pect Los^ vision- . 

. Ary city of Golgoriooza to provide an illustra- 
five parallel to Jerusalem, but the events iq 
Los’s Imaginative and in Albion’s political ex- ' 

periende are not strictly differentiated. Art arid 

life are not kept apart In a relation of cause to : 
effect or of inspiration jo actipn. Blake's myth 
of “Hitman Forms identified” throws his own' 
.work fin qbyme, dissolves any notion of narra- 
tive sequence, and leaves the reader to look' 
instead for what: Paley calls “the interrela- 
tionships of its parallel acts, its synchrony, in 
order to illustrate Jerusalem by Jerusalem", 
Doskow, specializing Paley’s "synchronic” 
interpretation , compares reading Jerusalem to 
using different lenses in a microscope: 
“although an apparently new picture springs 
into view, however, there is really nothing new 
there at all”. In Blake’s Prophetic Psychology, 
though, Brenda S. Webster deprecates a 
tendency to “submit" to Blake's “obscurititaw*.. 
rightfully imposed te'stsof oriels' wortfiiiie'ssasa ' 


reader”. She views the unity, which Blake so 
strenuously imagines, as regressive: “recon- 
structed time and space . . . re-establish the 
egocentric world of infant thought". The mo- 
tives depicted by the striving “Giant forms” of 
Blake's prophetic books are primarily inces- 
tuous; and the main losers in Blake's alterna- 
tive, visionary world are women. Blake de- 
scribes women almost entirely in terms of male 
sexual need, and yet he regards their role in 
sexual relations as an inferior, degrading one 
which, if inflicted on a man, would constitute a 
violent attack. Any initiative on the part of the 
“female Will” turns her into a phallic woman 
threatening the violation which Blake would 
prefer to have her suffer. (On the dust-jacket 
of Webster’s book, Catherine Blake's drawing 
of her resolute, tight-lipped husband displaces 
the usual glowing face of Thomas Phillips's 
better-known portrait.) 

Dr Webster takes a harder feminist line than 
Diana Hume George's recent Blake and 
Freud. She is repelled by the violence suffered 
by female characters in the early works, and 
deeply suspicious of Los’s solution in Jeru- 
salem: “Sexes must vanish & cease / To be, 
when Albion arises from his dread repose”. 
The male continues to furnish the sexual stan- 
dard, but now enriched by his appropriation of 
useful female characteristics. Webster's read- 
ing is far from being reductive. She is acutely 
sensitive to the psychology of Blake's visual art 
and to the sexual logic of its metamorphosing 
images. She deciphers the half-erased erotic 
exchanges which people the corners of Blake’s 
notebooks and feeds their explicit preoccupa- 
tions into the texts instead of using the textual 
referents to prescribe the limits of interpretation. 
Blake’s ability to turn imitation into criticism, 
slipping outside inherited patterns of aesthetic 
understanding, allows him to confront his ex- 
perience more directly, in a manner more alive 
to its controlling unconscious urges. Fqr Webs- 
ter, his psychology therefore becomes prophe- 
tic of a psychoanalytic understanding of what 
is disguised or masked by the conscious patina 
or dream-work of conventional iconography. 
Yet* and this is perhaps the most interesting 
point Webster makes, the closer Blake draws 
to the unconscious, the more reactionary he 
becomes. It is usually assumed that an in- 
creasingly Christian idiom damps down the 
radicalism of the later Blake; but Webster's 
work suggests that it is Blake’s original forays 
in self-analysis which are riddled with wounds 
he cannot heal and with tortures he cannot 
forego. Blake’s progressive desire for unity is 
pyschoanalysed into an incestuous wish for un- 
ion with his mother which, unable to give up 
the Investment in patriarchy inscribed on his 
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Art comes to Hollywood 


D. J. Wenden 


Presenting the past 


Emma Letley 


HARRY E. SHAW 

The Forms of Historical Fiction: Sir Walter 
Scott and his successors 
257pp. Cornell University Press. £21 .25. 
08014115926 

"Why do the finest historical novels, with the 
single exception of War and Peace, seem 
flawed when compared with thi beat $taqdard 
fiction?* 1 In his . Stimulating &nd demystifying 
book, Harry Shaw explores this question. His- 
torical novels seem to be flawed because the 
criteria with which they are evaluated are 
Irrelevant or inadequate. Measured by stan- 


psychology, he paradoxically must 
thwart. Like Los, he hates fathers but 
Jerusalem exemplifies his self-contS 
position: a poem in which he 
ambivalence by a form of saboiaae” S* 
in“rhetorical chaos;'. Webster's 
tamed and challenging; but she do« ra , * 
ound l a positive feminist alternant 
Freudiunism, an alternative of which M > 
psychology ought to have been prophetic S 
leaves her analysis at the point where £ 

George s begins: the need to weigh the \«Z 
of Blake’s attempts to describe "the wawi 
which women not only submitted to theiro^ 
denigration but helped it along”, agamsnia 
charge that his views "really were culture-a*. 
cific, and therefore of only very limited use" 

Webster does not press Hume George’s 
lion. Here Blake remains hamstrung becauscth 
only permits the truthfulness of his him 
tion to reveal o failure of vision. She ahnn 
assumes that the meaning of Blake's prophetie 
books is fundamentally psychological, andso 
does not consider the success with which hr 
uses mental conflicts to dramatize the log] 
dilemma of his profession, his class and la 
country - parlous circumstances which be fo 
vently hoped would be temporary. The powu 
to envisage his psychology dramatized in 
lie events points to his awareness of Jiis histori- 
cal relativity, but in socio-political terms which 
are never allowed precedence in Webster's*- 
cussion. 

Stewart Crehan's Blake in Contest stab 
one as cruder than these other more spewl 
ized studies. However, Crehan's bool 
although ominously cast as a “backgrouaf 
study, strives for the range of interest denu- 
ded by Blake's minutest particulars. Hesoee- 
times simplifies the relations between art &l 
ideology, not allowing enough for the mini • 
nature of literary allegiances, but he re-crab > 
the oppositional quality of Blake’s art tape | 
suasive detail. He is superficial, by recent sta j 
dards of criticism, on Blake’s Songr, buthi 
ends with an interesting critique of Jenuln 
both as a utopian lapse, under severe hfeMrid 
'pressures, from the revolutionary Idiom off 
Four Zoas, and as a historical transition fpi 
miilenarianism to socialism. Above all k j 
grasps that Blake's hatred of empiricism b ; 
not in some purely philosophical commitwa 
but in his overriding sense that expeiiHfl ' 
costs; that it is not the unsolicited bounty^ ’ 
mere living but is often “bought with the pad' 

Of all that a man hath". What Blake MY*® | 

biblical assurance in the class-struggle In re cent years, there have been various 
day is now clearly applicable to the TW {. attempts to tarnish the image of Mae West. 

['■ Unsubstantiated rumours, based on specula- 
t j on and innuendo, have suggested that she 
: .i lived and died a virgin. With their entertaining 
' biography of Miss West, George Eells and 
Stanley Musgrove have stopped any future 
Hollywood gossips who unscrupulously wish to 
, '■ whiten her name. 

Mis \yest allowed her life to be the subject 
of such speculation - other charges included' 
[rigidity and hermaphrodism - because she ' 
herself would constantly, re-arrange her own 


RICHARD SCHICKEL 

D. W. Griffith and the birth of film 
672pp. Michael Joseph. £15. 

0W7516475 

“Don’t write and then they won’t have any- 
thing on you” D. W. Griffith advised his earner- 
man Billy Bitzer, a precept that for much of his 
life, and especially his early life, he followed 
himself. His papers in the Museum of Modem 
Art contain poems, plays, stories and an un- 
finished autobiography, but little of direct 
biographical value before 1920. The auto- 
biography was dictated, or recounted, to a 
yo U ng journalist in 1938-9 who soon realized 
that Griffith “was not dictating pages, but was 
rehearsing and directing scenes out of his past. 
Ifthe ’scene’ didn't fit, he would alter or delete 
it." There is little contemporary evidence 
against which it can be checked. The record of 
his first forty years from 1875 to 1915 is largely 
concocted from his sometimes contradictory 
reminiscences, three chapters of a biography 
begun by Bravermann in 1940, and the books, 
articles and interviews contributed by his 
studio colleagues. The earliest, by his first wife 
Arvidson, was published In 1925. Much is 
dated after Griffith’s death in 1948 and is filled 
with the unverifiable anecdotage that plagues 
all film historians. Richard Schickel has strug- 
gled to produce an accurate story despite the 
difficulty of separating fact from fiction. He is 
on much sounder ground when he can use the 
records of Griffith’s own company and of Un- 
ited Artists in the 1920s. 

D.W. Griffith presents a second major prob- 
lem for film historians. His importance cannot 
be denied. He developed, even if he did not 
invent, nearly all the crucial technical and artis- 
tic developments in the medium from 1908 to 
1918. In Schickel’s words, he was “the first to 
conceive of movies as - potentially - an art 


form, and the first to hold consistently to that 
belief long enough to make a series of practical 
experiments aimed at realizing that potential”. 
In 1914-15 he created -for he was undoubtedly 
a film “auteur" - two landmarks in the history 
of cinema. The Birth of a Nation and Intoler- 
ance. Before that he had directed hundreds- in 
1909 alone 151 - of shorts for the Biograph 
company that some cindastes rate as superior 
to his epics, just as many prefer Chaplin's 
two-reelers to his full-length features. But it is 
not easy to explain the origins of Griffith's 
talent, the source of his visual imagination. 

Of the other major figures in the evolution of 
the silent cinema only Erich von Stroheim 
seems to pose a comparable problem. We can 
pinpoint crucial features in the rest. Lumi&re 
was an inventor and an observant cameraman; 
M£li£s transferred the magic of the theatre to 
the screen; Chaplin built on his music-hall- 
miming and meticulous observation of human 
behaviour; Eisenstein was the cinema's first 
intellectual; Lang and Mumau had graduated 
in architecture and philosophy. All brought an 
identifiable talent to the new medium that they 
created and embellished. Griffith possessed no 
obvious artistic stock-in-trade except a -short 
unsuccessful career in third-rate American 
theatre and Schickel found “no evidence that 
he ever took the slightest interest in new de- 
velopments in literature, painting, music". 

Schickel’s biography does not solve this mys- 
tery. He offers a convincing psychological ex- 
planation for Griffith’s obsession with pure, 
winsome young women (the Lillian Gish syn- 
drome) and his attempts to defile that purity, 
“his endless preoccupation with fates worse 
than death”. The summaries that are given of 
Griffith's stories and plays make dire reading 
and the poem “The Wild Duck" printed in full 
is even worse. Far from being a great dramatist 
manqut, Griffith was an indifferent actor-play- 
wright who stumbled into a primitive art form 
that was ready for the limited gifts and out- 
rageous ambition he brought to it. 
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World where Stewart Crehan leaches, fi* 
admiration for Blake could not be more^ 
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epistemology. They differ, however, 
formal solutions to representing “thespw“*“ 
of human life”. Scott’s pre-eminent 
as he shifts the main focus away from w.. 
vidual , lies In his depiction of that cloa^j 
Where "individual behavior » shadesj*E ^ 
social and cultural nqrmsand prafrticeS’ 
a specifically historical phenomenon ^ 
Shaw’s corrective to charactw^^*^ 
ticism is rigorous; it is misguided JP . 

. . v Waverley as a novel about Edward 

dard(non -Structuralist) criteria, they are in- and Jeanie Deans is problem atlc 
evitably reduced to the. status of (for example) judged on psychological grounds rat , . - 

poor psychological novels or ill-executed Bil- terms of the action in which she is 
dungsrorhane. Invoking Johnson’s comments 
on the dangers of inappropriate generic ex- 
pectations (he who read Richardson for the . 

Story would hang himself), Shaw demonstrates 
the specific but unrecognized strategies and 
structures of the sub-genre. 

•Taking issue with Lukfics, he contends that 


Analysing history as pastoral, as a 

drama, and, most significantly, as silbj«L- 
discussion nlso illuminates novels by 

France, Hugo, Dickens, Thackeray, EJ 1 * .... ... „w, 

Tolstoy. Both Scott and Tolstoy retuse v. history. She would alter not only the year of 

duce history to a symbolic structure, to myw P her birth (1893) but also the class and national- 


j u y of her parents. At one point, her mother 
: *as a Frenchwoman called Maltilda Dilker, _ 
i JJJu then she was a Delker-Doelger from . 

Wflrttemberg. Her father was now a boxer, _ 

D0w (he founder of private detective, agency, companion, Paul Novak, of infidelity ,- she. em- 

5* * doctor from Richmond Hill. Their ployed a private detective to follow him.The 


wnicp sac « 

Scott simply does not have this kind ° 
in central protagonists. (He 
and Prejudice or Mlddlemarch.) 

This study is European in focus;il* ^ 
up to MacDiarmid’s desired t ^e. 
“world-poetry as a whole” 

........ parochialism that can bedevil 

historical fiction need not necessarily view his- criticism. On occasion, Shaw’s ow 
ory as process: aesthetic value can, quite legi- relevant national considerations 

n«f a ey ’ 5"" " the P rescnta «°n of “the lems, as when he makes 
past a$ past ; and he argues cogently that there '* ,onDlia£e " • - 

is an inverse relationship between the contem- 
poraneity of setting -in, SpoftVyvprk, and its,, 
value as historical literature. n "* r 


religion was alternately Jewish , Protestant and 
wman Catho|ic. 

• Mae West’s career, began as a child star in 
k- S v iil £l singipg sqngs like "Doing the 
[j Bear" , a title that takes on some ambi- 
\ ; when one discovers that her first, soiiie- 

S ^ ma ^ re » brotic dream Involved a' bear 
■ Jg! a four-inch penis. '“I Was modest in my 
ojoanjis’’, she later'recollected.The greatjoy 
■i must have been the ease with which 


Schickel’s account of the early career adds 
little to what we know already. However, he 
provides a complete record of the making of 
The Birth of a Nation and its reception. He is 
outraged by Griffith's racism, which he judges 
from a current viewpoint rather than in rela- 
tion to a Southerner horn almost within ear- 
shot of the Civil War. The biography dispels 


subject - “An orgasm a day”, she once said,, 
“keeps the doctor away.” 

Soon after her wedding in 1911, she was 
locking her husband in his room at midnight 
and returning three hours later. The next year, 
songs like "Isn't She A Brazen Thing” aud “It’s 
an Awful Easy Way to Make a Living" were 
introduced into her act. Her ability to shock, 
and the American establishment’s ability to be 
shocked, remained undiminished for over half 
a century: her biography is foil of bannings, 
court appearances and, following her play Sex 
in 1926, a prison sentence. “Do not mention 
Mae West in our papers again", Hearst 
ordered all his editors in 1936. Only when Pres- 
ident Ford had the bizarre notion of asking her 
to a White House dinner for Anwar Sadat did 
she seem in danger of gaining official accept- 
ance, a danger she staved off by refusing, 
saying: “That seems like an awful long way to 
go for just one meal." 

Her passion went with her to the grave. Her 
house, plastered with mirrors, had a staircase 
mural of nude gladiators and enough shower 
stalls to accommodate a football team. Aged 
eighty-two, suspecting her amiable long-term 1 


only characteristic her Diamond Lil persona 
did not share with her was an interest in offbeat, 
religion, catered for by the Reverend Thomas 
Jack Kelly; minister of. “The Spiritualist 
Church of Life in Buffalo”, and one. Sri Deya 
Ram Sukul, after meeting whom she erf- 
claimed, “I felt I. had touched the hemline of ; : 
the unknown." ' • . : 

Eells and Musgrove have researched their 1 
zippy biography very diligently, and this makes 


[J Z P ul »lfo and private characters coalesced. : the preservation of the legend of Mae West al 
k- . i%«I»/there was virtually no difference be- the more heartening. With a woman so adept 
*^ ai Mhem. When, as a teenager,' she began to at marketing her innate instincts, it should 

2,. a ^ of Joseph Schenck, the leader of' a 1 • have been hard to get , as it were, the wrong 
t y»e band, .Her mother erirouragmi her to end of the stick. ^One of the few people who did. 

; ^/ore of o^er rfosn. Within weeks, she had manage to misinterpret her was Edith Sit we IK 
I 1 ^ a foirs withal six musicians in the band. Meedng her at a party inLondonin 1948, 

' *!*[ ! hve pf 8 ex was limited only by her con- Edith litwell appraised Mia West Mutate. 
•- * ss; “You look like a Vestal Virgin ^stie 

1. To which Mae West replied, “Baby, you 
know What you’re' sayiti\” * f-.' h 
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the assertion that Intolerance was made by 
Griffith in response to the outburst aroused by 
his earlier epic. He did not set out to refute the 
charge of racism, but to make a film as gran- 
diose as the Italian Cabiria, and built up a little 
picture, The Mother and the Law, into the 
un wieldly Intolerance. The addition of the Fall 
of Babylon, the Life of Christ, and the St 
Bartholomew Massacre to the melodramatic 
77ie Mother and the Law was almost as hap- 
hazard in its conception as in its execution. 

After 1917 the evidence becomes more se- 
cure and throws a new light on Griffith’s finan- 
cial operations and production methods, in- 
dicating that he was substantially the architect 
of his own decline. The turning point in his 
career was not, as is often suggested , the indus- 
try's and public’s indifference to Intolerance, 
but his own decision ' to leave Hollywood, 
already the capital'of the motion picture indus- 
try, and move east to e studio he built at 
Mamaroneck on Long Island Sound. In the 
pre-war ambience of Mamaroneck lie enjoyed 


being the Film equivalent of the great actor- 
manager impresario, hut was unnhle to pro- 
duce a regular flow of profitable features to 
cover the overheads of this studio within a 
mansion. Chaplin at this tunc could finance his 
own company, in his own studio, and enjoy the 
luxury of ever-lengthening intervals between 
his films, stretching from sixteen months to 
three years. But Chaplin's casts and sets were 
modest beside those of Griffith, and Charlie 
hud an irresistible formula and a star perfor- 
mer. The stars whom Griffith had developed 
stayed oil in California drawing salaries he 
could not match. Schickel reveals the details of 
Griffith's financial dealings with United 
Artists, which he had helped to found, and 
with Paramount's Adolph Zukor. whose con- 
tract offered Griffith financial salvation. Far 
from being the innocent victim of unscrupulous 
money-men who moved into the industry he 
had created, and ignored or misused his 
genius, he emerges as an extravagant, wilful 
man destroying his own career just as von 
Stroheim did in the same period. 

Schickel provides a fair, unblinking picture 
of Griffith's life after his last disastrous film. 
The Struggle, in 1931. living partly in Holly- 
wood. but in exile from the studios. Until the 
finnl three years he was better off, nnd happier 
(or less unhappy) than he and others have led 
us to believe. By 1933 he had secured reason- 
able terms for his departure from United 
Artists and from the burden of Mamaroneck at 
the height (or depth) of the Depression. 
Schickel considers that "the legend of D.W. 
Griffith's noble insolvency in the cause of art” 
has been much exaggerated in the telling. 
Sadly the unexpected award in 1935 of a special 
Oscar for “distinguished creative achieve- 
ments as director and producer” was prompted 
as much by political moves within the 
Academy of Motion Pictures as by an urge to 
recognize his achievements. The Award cere- 
monies were under threat of a boycott from the 
Screen Actors. Directors and Writers Guilds. 
It was hoped that sentiment and curiosity 
about Griffith would persuade many ro defy 
the boycott and appear at the auditorium. 

The closing years in Los Angeles before his 
death in July 1948 were pathetic. His long- 
suffering second wife abandoned him and he 
ended in drink and distress in the Knickerbock- 
er Hotel. He was essentially rootless, “at home 
only in hotel lobbies and movie stages" in Lil- 
lian Gish’s phrase. Richard Schickel has writ- 
ten the definitive account of Griffith's career. 
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She of the black blown hair 


T 

David Profurao 

GEORGE MACKAY BROWN 
Time In h Red Coat 

jM®PP> Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 

070U28046 
Three Plays 

M9pp. Chattoand Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
0701127422 

For a man who has himself rarely ventured 
beyond the Pentland Firth, whose writing to 
date has practically all been set in his native 
Orkneys, George Mackay Brown is certainly 
adventurous in casting the action of his third 
novel across thousands of years and thousands 
of miles. Not that his representation of human 
behaviour has ever been insular; it is consis- 
tently underpinned by a sense of history and 
myth, and given coherence by the iconography 
of Mackay Brown's Catholic faith. “Time” has 
been n constant fascination , and he is notor- 
iously sceptical about modern notions of pro- 
gress; his fiction delves into the past, unravell- 
ing linear concepts of time and seeking to re- 
late isolated episodes to archetypes. “Time is 
not a conflagration; it is a slow grave sequence 
of grassblade, fish, apple, star, snowflake", he 
wrote in Green voe (1972), his first novel, and 
in the long title story from his collect ion Hawk- 
fall ( 1974) a fisherman experiences exactly this 
sense of time as he is reborn through the cen- 
turies. His latest book Time in a Red Coat 
develops the idea. 

It is a fable that begins with a birth. Deep in 
the past, in an Eastern country violated by 
Mongol hordes, a princess is born under the 
eyes of two guardians who bequeath to her an 
ivory flute and a bag of coins. Barely ageing 
from the time she reaches maturity until the- 
very end of the saga, this mysterious dark 
maiden treks through centuries of history on 
the trail of the Dragon war. passing through 
many places (Hungary, Russia, Spain) blis- 
. few* by its violent fyre. The strange, thnuma-' 
turgic activities of this wandering girl take their 
toll on her purity, however, and the white coat 
in which she starts her long journey is gradually 
besmirched and singed, so that by the time her 
goal is reached the stigmata of human folly 
have turned it red. 

Like D.H. Lawrence in his stories. Mackay 
Brown has a penchant for ritualistic action 
which, when it is successful, can be at once 


stylized and affecting. Time in a Red Coat is 
composed of recurrent figures and shapes 
(spiritual symbols, elemental motifs) which re- 
move the need for extensive historical realism. 
But although Brown conjures his themes - the 
power of honesty, the meaning of suffering, 
fertility as miracle - in a way that is often 
moving, certain episodes have their dynamism 
reduced by his attachment to the ceremonial. 
“Ceremony makes everything bearable and 
beautiful for us", he wrote in his story “The 
Tarn and the Rosary", and so indeed it may, 
but in literature it can merely slow things up. 
Generally, Brown escapes being laborious, but 
sometimes this novel seems to march on the 
spot. 

Sustaining the myth while staving off the 
fairy-tale is necessary in this type of rarified 
fiction. Seeking to revitalize the archetypes of 
folk narrative - the journey, the final battle, 
the magician - Brown's tale runs the risk of 
dishing up Tolkien rather than T. S. Eliot: it is 
just plausible that there are dwarves in the 
mountain, but when we hear “It is she of the 
black blown hair who comes to the table of the 
young men to collect their empty mugs" the 
business begins to smack of sword and sorcery. 
TTiere may be only occasional lapses of this 
kind, and only a few plunges into mawkish- 
ness, but they are failures of touch in a book so 
ambitiously conceived. 

Brown's strongly metaphoric language is the 
backbone of his fiction, and one is constantly 
impressed by the way he runs together the 
textures of poetry and prose. In numerous loc- 
al instances the writing has a distinctive shine, 
and for these the novel is memorable. The 
flaws of Time in a Red Coat are inherent in its 
scale: Brown is consistently better as a poet 
and a writer of short stories, and perhaps at the 
heart of this novel there is a collection of short 
stories uneasily run together. There is a dis- 
tracting effect, too, in the sporadic authorial 
interpolations which, like the odd anachronis- 
tic detail, are presumably designed to disman- 
tle the sense of narrative time: They do so, but 
with little subtlety. The book's crowning chap- 
ter boldly achieves the saitie aint through a 
surrealistic survey of martial events past, pre- 
sent and future, that collapses most conven- 
tions and is the novel's imaginative tour de 
force. 

Clarity of image and a lively ear for speech 
being his principal talents as a stylist. Brown 
has much to recommend him as a playwright. 
His material and his language are nicely inter- 
changeable, too, his poems being unusually 


close to speech and his stage-directions often 
unperformably poetic (“the burn is supple with 
trout"). With the contents of Three Plays we 
are back on familiar, Orcadian territory, but 
there are connections with the concerns and 
procedures of the novels. In fact, The Loom of 
Light, which treats the martyrdom of Magnus 
Erlendson, a ruler of twelfth-century Orkney, 
was effectively the ur - version of his second 
novel, Magnus ( 1973), and is a fine example of 
Brown's confident inventiveness as regards un- 
ity of time in the drama, the action vaulting 
blithely forward by years between scenes, cros- 
sed by wider correspondences that bind them 
together. The alliterative language of the 
"Chorus” here recalls Murder in the Cathedral, 
and there is a similar robust sense of the older 
dramatic tradition behind it. 

Man trouble 


Paxton Arms annals 


Gerald Mangan 

AGNES OWENS . 

■ Gentlemen ofthe West 

127pp. Edinburgh: Polygon Books. £6.95,. 
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The school of vernacular fiction which has 
' } grown up in the west of Scotland over the past 
decade or so, centred in Glasgow around suqh 
writers as James Keiman and Alex Hamilton, 
; seems to have gained Its newest member in 
Agues Owens - a fifty-eight-year-old writer 
.•■^qosefirst novel- appears jn, a. cove* deslgbetf 
;.byi^lasdair dray. Gehtlenieti of 'the WcjTisa 
:• «Hes of loosely connected episodes. In the life 
; of a young bricklayer, Mac,' who lives with his 
mother somewhere in the semi-rural, semMe- 
'irelic^OUtSkirisbf.GlBsgow.Heraiinalsafthis 

■ dead-end parish,, “all grind* booze, pr trying to 
v get by on ; the ilole'V probably won't be wel- 
comed by,, the city fathers in -their current cam- 
paign to' improve. Glasgow's image, 

Most of the Action revolves around the Pax- 
ton Arms, a spit-apd-sawdustpiib w’ith a hard- 
boiled, hard-bitten clientele, all comic-strip 
;, names - Paddy, Mick, Baidy, Pally. Collie, 
• Randy. Splash; their fraternal disagreements 
shatter the bar-mirror as regularly as the “gent- 
lemen” of the old cinematic West did. It's a 
violent, friendly, masculine atmosphere in 
.which Mad feels very much at home - a lonely 
soul who hates, his trade, takes no apparent 
interest in women, and welcomes every oppor- 
tunity to drink himselfinto dbliMon. * > 


His stories are simple and fairly thin anec- 
dotes, ail in plain English except for his rather 
incongruous Scots dialogue (“Watch wherr yer 
gaun",T said, very much aggrieved . . 
There Is an abortive Hogmanay burglary, a 
cool . encounter with an Anglified former 
schoolmate, the story of a working television 
set inadvertently sold for a song; There is also a 
; Wrangle over, vet's fees when a dog is run over, 
a dispute with the building-site boss about 
working in the rain, and a long-running squab- 
ble with his sluttish mother'over bad meals and 
bad company. The climax features the death of 
an old drinking-crony, arid is treated with a 
'.- bald pathos; when Mac finally leaves to, seek 
; ■ .bisfortufte |n the oil -rich nOrth-cast, the lame- 
ness of' his envoi ^ characteristic: ' '. 1 . 

As I headed for the bus-slop I begah to feel belter. It 
was a bright cold morning with' a hint of spring in the 
air, just enough to make me fee) optimistic - and 
even happy . . . It * B s. g6odbjje;ev<fiybody. i was on 
my .way to better things.' I'was on niy way to adven- 
torp. ; ■ ■' 

Ah ingenuous sentiment .obviously, but one : 
Which ■ the author dearly shares. Agnes 
Owens's affectionate sympathy for Mac Is evi- 
dent from her tone throughout * -arid Seems to 
be just as uncomplicated as the amusement she 
derives from his low-life milieu. Although her 
age may account for the slightly dated atmos- 
phere, it's surprising to find any woman offer- 
ing such an uncritical celebration of the Scot- 
tish working-class male. Translated Into paint, 
her cartoon-figures could have been called 
primitive, or just comic; but they’re not quite 
artless enough to be charming, and not quite 
. convincing- enough to be 'tilfiify'j • . .< ' ? /. 
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Man trouble is common to these three books, 
which feature women made miserable by men 
in one way or anolher. Joan Chase’s During the 
Reign of the Queen of Persia concerns three 
generations of women living on an Ohio farm 
presided over by a matriarch known variously 
as “Gram", “Queenie" and the “Queen of Per- 
sia”. The narrative is divided into five more or 
less self-contained parts, although most deal 
with an unsatisfactory relationship between 
one of the women and a man, and three are 
further linked by the presence in each of the 
same dying character. 

This awkward arrangement makes the book 
something more than a collection of short stor- 
ies without quite turning it into a novel. The 
choice, for narrator, of the “collective female 
consciousness” of the four teenage girls who 
make up the youngest generation, with the 
consequent u$e of the first person plural 
throughout, is something of an innovation. 
Otherwise, though, the book belongs equally 
to two different but well-established American 
literary traditions: a predominantly Southern 
tradition obsessed with family quarrels, illness 
and suffering, or, as Gram herself puts it, 
“dying and fighting . . . wOrk and craziness"; 
and a Northern tradition of mellow nostalgia 
that stretches from Fitzgerald to Edmund 
White. The author’s inability to decide which 
of these she really favours only adds to the 
book’s formlessness, and the occasional lyrical 
passages, beautiful as they are, fail to make up 
for the complete absence of humour. 

Humour abounds in Wanting, Angela 
Huth’s .first novel for some years. Harry 
Antlers, a grotesquely fat and ugly British 
theatre director working on Broadway, falls 
madly in love. with the heatttlfol Viola Win^' 
,'drush wheii she arrives frrirn England for an 
audition, and follows her back to her native 
Norfolk only to discover that for years she has 
■been in love with Richard Almond, who can- 
not bring himself to leave his wife Sonia -a 
mental patient given to uttering misquotations 
like “Now more than ever it seems ripe to die" 
in a conversational tone of voice. Meanwhile, ' 
Viola’s childhood friend Mai$ie is still pining 
for .Viola’s brother GideOn, how living in New 
York with his glamorous mistress Hannah 
Bagie, a head buyer of - underwear with a 
famous department store, who finds Harry 
cute. All the opportunities for comedy such a 
tangled web affords are exploited to the full; 
there is even a moment of farce when Harry, 
crazed by rejection, forces his way into a house 
in London that is being decorated by Viola for 
her uncle. ■ 

Huth makes some effort to convince the 
reader that underneath ‘ art thii- there is real- ■ 


Overturning temporal convent^ ■ , 
damental to The Well, a ferfilitv^^ 
shows Brown’s fondness for . ,hi| 

point. Here, successive aeneratlnnJ 5 ■ Vlf *' 
around an island well, ,he tradeoff* 
and ceremonies ,t embodies being mi 
the end by the modem “advance" off 
system. Its arrival prompts the Keetff 
Wen to a hymn against progress, The^ii 
m the volume, The Voyage of Snin/BraZ 
rudto ptece. ,s a symbolic religious drff 
a tough poetic quality: there are few 
wm.ng plays of this type at the moment 
is a distinctive achievement. There is 
thing of the Townley plays here, but tberet 
also u marked resemblance to Yeats -any! 
pendence of tone which is the result of asking 
writer flensing the language down to its bona 


pain, the pain that conies from wanting otbu 
people’s love; but, despite an ending whid 
leaves everything unresolved, she cannot quirt 
pull off the Stevie Smith trick of endowing 
ridiculous with pathos, and does not seem rei 
ly to want to. One of the minor characters a 
the novel is an expert on moths named Bhb 
Hardley, a pleasant, well-mannered yooij 
man, known as “Hardly There” to his friends, 
who prefers “more local” problems to the ones 
he finds lurking in the depths of his soul duriig 
his rare excursions to those parts, and *is 
shows such lightness of touch ineverythingfot 
on one occasion he makes love to Viola 
out her even noticing. Wanting itself is similii- 
ly pleasant and endearing, but ultimately also 
rather light and evasive. 

With their comical names and moih-likejw- 
sences Huth’s characters are little more the 
caricatures, yet they have a certain life of fair 
own. Superficiality is so much Za& Fairbaira'i ( 
problem in Here Today that this quasi-Ms | 
about two London temps (young, fun-towj } 
Antonia and the older, more sober Calherioe) 
looking for a third who has disappeared^ 
mysterious circumstances almost seems a- 
spired by Thackeray’s playful suggestion 4s 
authors could try to pick up a little extract 
by slipping some advertising into their ssftab 
Flora, the Guardian, Dettol, Yardley, Swtti 
’n’ Low, Honey , the Taller, Listerine, Bto 
Band, Night Nurse, Options, Clean-Pw. 
Frish, Spare Rib, Colgate, Carlba, Coke, fa 
Standard, Gumption, the Holiday 
Silk Cut, One-Cal, Benson and Hedges, ‘ft®’ 
pax and the TLS are only some of the produce, 
brand-names and publications ■ mentioned ® 
the course of two hundred-odd pages- The 
same grab-life- by- 1 1 te-labels approach is ^ 
evident in the bang-up-to-date themes: eslrt- 
marital relationships, herpes, unemployment 
computer technology, the right to belong 
trade union, racism, urban violence, 
harassment at work and the unreliability® 
package-tour operators, ; ’ 

Beneath the glibness, though, there is i i** , 


vastating innocence which keeps breaiml 
through and imparting an unintentional 
iousness to perfectly serious passages, as woes 
Antonia, finally abandoned by her busbar 
because of her promiscuity, con template 
turbation (“She thought oF Stuff she d «*■ 
about doing it to yourself. Well of course*^ 
she thought in bewilderment, but what 
that solve?”), or Catherine worries about F 
eating habits: . ' 

She thought a lot about food . . ,. and ate 
Her knowledge of nutritional theory was 
fluential over her choice of meals than ®ny “JtLi 
or preference. . ... Sometimes she wortdertau 

might be suffering from anorexia neivosa. snfi 

certainly very thin, but she was consriousoino^’ 


w uuiii; veiy mm, uuiaiicna? ^ 

to be so. She wasn’t repelled by .food, it ju* 
Interest her. Even her stem resolution t? ' e01 .- 


interest per. Even her stem resolution - ^ 
of muesli each momlng feil into disuse *** 
from the stone-ground oats broke one or tier 
necessitating several trips td the dentist. ■ 
Perhaps, though, it isn’t Ms Faitbbi^ 
should be blamed for all this. It is n0se - ...i 
her last novej. Stand We At Last, W* ■■ 
influenced by tripartite discussions ^. ^ 
herself, her agent and her publisher, 
was her new publisher's desire to find an ^ 

ped female teenage market that ^ 

this curious new exercise? Certainlyi*' 
any way she can disclaim respohsibib^^y 
she should try. A' - ' . „ ;;i 
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Truths and half-truths 


Keith Barker c 

— — — 11 ■ h 

GINA WILSON P 

All Ends Up c 

I59pp. Faber, £6.25. n 

057U31964 

li 

a 

Gina Wilson has always seemed content to b 
remain out of the mainstream of writing for « 
young people. She does not set out to be a ( 
popular writer and this may explain why none d 
of her books has been issued in paperback (not h 

even her first most immediate ly approach able a 
novel, Cora Raven wing ). For where most writ- v 

ers for adolescents seem to use their books as a ii 

means of airing controversial contemporary ( 
issues, Wilson continues to write her skilfully p 
crafted character studies which have the time- r 
less themes of evil, jealousy, friendship and g 
emotional growth. She is like one of those t 
master builders such as N.C.Hunter and Ter- t 
ence Rattigan who continued to write conven- c 
tional plays at a time of great experiment in the t 

iheatre. Gina Wilson’s novels are old- ( 
fashioned in feel and could be set at any period I 
after the war (apart from a scattering of four- i 

In the cage 

Stephen Mills 

WILLIAM HOR WOOD 
CaDanish 

192pp Allen Lane. £6.95. 

07139 16842 

Callanish is a thoughtful children’s book, the 
economically told story of a youthful golden 
eagle called Creggan torn from the distant cliffs ) 

of Cape Wrath and put into a cage at London t 
Zoo. At first he is paralysed with terror, but * 
gradually he sees that the occupants of other | 
cages are, most of them, brain-dead, pacing 
' their cells all day ill figures of eight or staring i 
through the bars in anticipation of the next free | 
meal. But Creggan’s neighbour, Minch,. is an : 
ancient bird of his own species from the holy, 
site of the Isle of Callanish. She coaches him in 
the importance of spirit, of faith in the 
principle of freedom, of never forgetting his 
birth-place and of never allowing comfort to 
eradicate consciousness. 

Minch’s wisdom sustains a nucleus of other 
inmates of the raptor cages. These include 
: Woil, a buzzard who sucks up constantly to the 
wo keepers. One day Woil creates a clever \ 
, diversion and, to everyone’s amazement, 
glides out of his cage. Sadly, once free, he can- i 

Lis for life-style 


letter words.) One example of this is the 
Christian names she chooses; the heroine of 
her last book was called Lily while the three 
protagonists of All Ends Up are named 
Claudia, Sylvie and Anna; hardly typical girls’ 
names of the 1980s. 

All Ends Up is as much concerned with the 
lives of adults as it is with those of its three main 
adolescent characters. The attitudes and foi- 
bles of the parents are shown as a powerful 
influence in shaping the girls’ characters. 
Claudia's mother. Fern, is despised by her 
daughter for bringing her up not knowing who 
her father is. Claudia is a child of anger, an 
anger displayed in her spiteful remarks about 
what she calls her mother’s “loose morals” and 
in her contempt for her schoolfriends. Anna, 
Claudia's best friend, is neurotically eager to 
please, an attitude fostered by her unstable 
mother. Even Sylvie, the newcomer to the 
group, has a strange relationship with her two 
brothers: she becomes overprotective when 
both become attracted to Claudia. All Ends Up 
demonstrates the warping effect that the half- 
truths told by adults can have on adolescents. 
Claudia’s mother hides the fact of her Aunt 
Belle's illness from her and this provokes a 
hysterical response from both Anna and 


Kate Flint 

Hurley hughes 
Ltty and Tom's a. b. c. 

Gollancz. £3.95. 

^575 03398 3 

and Tom are already familiar from four of ■ 

, e y Hughes’s earlier picture books. Here, 
^gnettes of their everyday activities - shop* 
P^g with their mother; going to the play- . 
pound, haying a bedtime, story read to them - 
illustrate eftch letter of the alpha- 
pi- Thus the first page shovys them self-re- 
rentlaily absorbed in tbeir own book, identi- - 
vtoS aunts, acrobats and artists while munch- 

course" 65 ^ a P ricot8, Finall y » “ z is for 200 > 

Tjj* “of courie” . highlights some of the book’s 
£vpi«m. On the pne hand, some children are 
^ i 10 find a comforting familiarity in the .. 

. and brickblocks of the nursery. • 
Tpjp* m the packets of biscuits and honey pot 
qVJo tea table, in the trains and teddy bears. 
>£Vrs may find this well-equipped home, with 
Jr*® 1 pasfel walls, its dressef and Chester-.^ 
until! forays h?to Cohrpri-land, decidedly : 
adlvih! ^ There is plenty, of stress on 

fcj* i colouring in and skipping to 
•JSJp'W ! (giris) and sailing yachts on the 
^largely boyfc), but there is also * decided 
.on rainier durables. Perhaps those 
A ratify less readily with the life depicted 


Claudia and Claudia's dramatic refusal to 
accept the middle-aged librarian, Wilf Smee, as 
.astepfather is partly due to the fact that she has 
not been told the complete truth earlier in the 
affair. 

The plot is complex, perhaps too complex 
for the reader’s belief lo be sustained. The 
strong feelings and painful way in which the 
characters, both adolescent and adult, face 
reality are well drawn, but Gina Wilson makes 
things hard for herself by not producing one 
child character with whom the young reader 
can identify. Anna is too ineffectual, while 
Sylvie is little more than a cipher. Claudia may 
be loved by her friends for her vigour and wit 
but the reader loses patience with her acerbic 
attitudes after a while. The reader's main sym- 
pathies are often extended to the adult charac- 
ters. 

All Ends Up does not mark a large advance 
in Gina Wilson's writing but it is both touching 
and amusing and it is intelligently constructed. 
It is reminiscent of some of Susan Hill's novels, 
particularly Genlebmn and Ladies, in its por- 
trayal of raw emotions submerged beneath a 
veneer of respectability and this may make it a 
useful bridge between “children's” literature 
and adult fiction. 


not make up his mind which way to fly and, 
confused by the sudden need to take decisions, 
he allows himself to be recaptured. Minch 
teaches Creggan and the other companions to 
respect Woil for his cunning and to learn from 
his mistakes. Yet when Creggan’s cage is dam- 
aged in a storm he too hesitates before the 
immensity of the sky and the formlessness of 
a world without bars. He does escape, 
however and the exhaustion of his first flight, 
the wonder of his first wild dawn and his con- 
sternation when the wild birds furiously mob 
him are all well described. 

Creggan's progress northwards is chronicled 
by newpaper reports until men lose track of 
him in Scotland. No one expects him to survive 
in. the wild, but as his strength and skill in- 
crease, he discovers he has a quality that wild 
eagles lack. For faith in the Callanish spirit, so^ 
fiercely nutured in him by Minch, has waned in 
the wild. Creggan finds a mate, defends a terri- 
tory, rears a chick. "But he is always haunted by 
the duty he owes to his incarcerated friends. 
Two years later he returns to the cages deter- 
mined either to share his freedom with them or 
to relinquish it altogether. In the event he does 
both, with a happy outcome. 

Callanish is a rather cerebral little tale. It 
eschews humour and any irrelevant variety in 


will suffer most strongly from the unintended 
implications of that “of course”. For the book 
is dully uninventive. Even the odd twitches of 
naughtiness on the part of Lucy and Tom - 
surprising their father with an empty eggshell 
at breakfast, Tom's jumping on the furniture, 
having tactfully taken off his shoes, are tame. 
Where are the aardvarks and anteaters, the 
goats and gnats and gnus which make other 
alphabet books fun? 

Who; indeed, is this alphabet book intended 
for? Hughes carefully gives children unfamiliar 
with their letters large upper and lower-case 
characters, yet there is. on most pages, a solid 
ratio of prose to pictures. Those already con- 
versant with the alphabet are hardly going to 
have their vocabulary extended by leariiing 1 
only- that "b Is for books and bed". Shirley 
Hughes’s watercolours and use of fine brush ' 

In the latest volume of. Children’s Literature, 
the Annual of the Modem Language Associa- 
tion Division on Children’s Literature and the 
Children's Literature Association (Volume 12, 
226pp. Yale University Press. £22.50; paper- 
back, £7.95. 0 300 03144 0), Qeraidine De Luca ' 
writes on . “The Allegorical Sensibility- oft 
Maurice Sendak”; Alexander Medlicott, Jr: 
writes on “The Deerfield Captivity Narratives’' 
and Jefeme Griswold writes On "Hans Maker; 
Sunny World, Angry . Wafers'', There are 
artfeles .by Jeannie Watsoj 1 onChtist|tia 


its adventures. Instead, William Horwood 
keeps our attention focused on the central 
issue, the meaning of liberty, and his eagles are 
more than adequate both as characters and as 
symbols of freedom - the human concept of 
freedom that is. The book only runs into trou- 
ble if it is to be regarded as something more 
than a story. The publishers are advertising 
Callanish as a contribution to the current de- 
bate on zoos. But we have no more idea about 
how an eagle feels in captivity after reading it 
than we did before. We only know how a hu- 
man being would feel if he were pretending to 
be an eagle. In any case, the moral environ- 
ment inhabited by talking animals tends, with a 
few notable exceptions, lo be too sparsely fur- 
nished to deal with real controversies. In en- 
downing one species with a human Type of con- 
sciousness ft is usually necessary to dehuman- 
ize its enemies and its prey. In Callanish , for 
example, hooded crows are wicked and merit 
instant death and we are not encouraged to 
expect a funeral every time the hero eagle kills 
a rabbit. If Horwood's eagles are to be judged 
as humans, then it could be fairly argued that 
they are a murderous bunch of psychopaths who 
definitely need locking up. But only the foolish 
among us will dwell on this aspect of the novel. 
The children will get on and enjoy the story. 


lines, her eye for detail, are as technically be- 
witching as ever, particularly in a scene of 
moonlight over back ganlens. But she seems to 
be appealing to an adult eye, and, what is 
worse, to a condescending image of child cute- 
ness. Over the last thirty years of excellent 
illustrative work, her younger children's 
checks have grown chubbier; their heads, with 
occasional alarming echoes of Atwell, top 
heavy for their bodies. She seems too often in • 
this book to have forgotten the demands of her 
true audience, especially the demand for 
graphic consistency. It is confusing enough to 
be asked to discover Lucy and Tom. waving 
from their garden gate in a crowded double- 
spread of homes and houses, but Irritating as 
well lo find that the chimney-stacks on their own 
house have jumped aroilnd from one picture to 
another. 


setti's Goblin Market, Suzanne Rahn on The 
Tale of Two Bad Mice ; Mary- Agnos T uylor on 
the Grasshopper and Ant fable and Dennis B. 
Quinn on £. S. Lewis's Narnia books. Sidney 
Homan reviews versions of Shakespenre for. 
the young; Gillian Avery reviews Iona and 
Peter Qple’s A[ Nursery Companion ; Jack 
Zipes .reviews an English edition of ‘the 
Grimms' German Legends and Perry NodeL ‘ 

3 an reviews children's writers on writing. 

raig Wen)er's ApaL essay gives "A Blind 
Child’s View of .Children^ Lifernture'’, . l 1 


WINDOWLIGHT 
Ann Nietze 

Set in the notoriously run-down and violent. 
Venice, California, originally built as a 
seaside resort and now the home of 
wierdoesand muggers, WINDOWLIGHT is 
a moving portrait of those, including the 
narrator, for whom Venice is a haven after 
breakdown, breakup and heartbreak. First 
UK publication for this new novel from 'the 
edge of America’. 

'An arresting new voice, of startling power. 
Ann Nieize's Venice is the lower depths - 
with palm trees, California wine and 
sunsets' 

Joyce Johnson, author of Minor Characters 

Hardback£7.50 
Paperback £2.50 

BLUE HIGHWAYS 
William Least Heat-Moon 

The mostlascinating and highly praised 
iravelogue since Steinbeck's Travels with 
Charley. The account of a journey down the 
minor roads to thefteart of little-seen, small- 
town rural America. 

‘A masterpiece . . he makes America seem 
now in a very special way, and its people 
new. BLUE HIGHWAYS isa magnificent and 
unique tour’ 

Robert Penn Warren 

least Heat-Moon isa witty, generous, 
sophisticated and democratic observer. . . 
BLUE HIGHWAYS is a joy to read' 

Annie Dillard 

Paperback £2.95 

THE CURSE OF LONO 
Hunter S.Thompson and 
Ralph Steadman 

Hired by Running magazine to cover the 
1980 Honolulu Marathon, Hunter S. 
Thompson enlists the aid of hisold pal Ralph 
Steadman. 

Meeting in the tropical paradise of Hawaii, 
their assignment rapidly becomes a 
marathon Gonzo.reporting caper of the 
weirdest kind. We mingle with the seedy 
and sinister characters of America’s 
western edge - real estate dealers, dnjg 
godfathers, charter boat captains and the 
native Hawaiians who still cherish legends 
of a god called Lono . . . 

THE CURSE OF LONO isa large-formal 
• feast of Thompson and Steadman, their . 
most formidable collaboration since ihe 
legendary fear and LoathinginLas Vegas, 
the first to be illustrated by Sleadman in fulf- 
colour. 

253x176mm Paperback £4.95 

LORD BYRON 

Selected Letters and Journals 
Edited by Leslie A.Marchand 

Now that the monumental 12-volume 
edition of Byron's letters and journals has- 
been completed by Leslie A. Marchand, he 
. has compiled this brilliant selection of : 
b pastipgs, confessions and contritions from 
: the 1 91h century's great poet, lover and 
adventurer. 

Paperback £3.95 
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Misogyny rampant 


Outlook unsettled 
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Douglas Brooks-Davi es 

FELICITY A. NUSSBAUM 
The Brink ofAll We Hale: 

English satires on women 1660-1750 
192pp. University Press of Kentucky. £19. 
08131 14985 

Felicity Nussbaum has listened with more 
courtesy than (hey deserve to the often in- 
temperate voices of our Augustan anti-femin- 
ist poets, and the tale she unfolds in this brief 
and well-written study is an all too familiar 
one. Restoration satirists rely on the quasi- 
magicai power of their craft to banish creatures 
they both fear and are fascinated by. In the 
eighteenth century this tradition continues, 
complemented now by the sentimenrnl ideal of 
the chaste, domesticated female. Both conven- 
tions - woman as whore and as virtuous domes- 
tic - derive from the two roles of Eve. but 
Genesis, Nussbaum argues in detail, is only 
part of the story. Behind the tradition of 
Augustan anti-woman satire lie many ancients 
and several, particularly French, moderns. 

This monograph has the modest aim of 
documenting the conventions governing sa- 
tires against women in its chosen period and 
providing "a significant sampling of the kinds 
of myths created in the poetry". Drama, novel, 
and other forms arc mostly ignored. Familiar 
sociological background is swiftly cove red and, 
after a hesitant confrontation with the com- 
plexities of Puritanism's contradictory influ- 
ence on woman's position, Nussbaum pro- 
ceeds in her second chapter to a horrifying 
rdsutnd of satirical misogyny: woman, daught- 
er of Eve, creates chaos like her mother. Her 
womb is literally a tomb. Giving birth to death 
she is also omnivorous of men. Oldham's “A 
Satyr Upon a Woman" who, he claims, “was 
the Death of his Friend", is an unpleasant ex- 
ample of the kind of poem produced by such a 
view, for here the poet's pen executes a phallic 
revenge: “My ink unbid starts out, and flies on 
her, / Like blood upon some touching murder- 


er". Pope, in the Epistle to Arbuthnot , will 
admit the closeness of his own inky venom to 
the devil's poison. Oldham, in contrast, seems 
blind to the way he becomes the victim of his 
own satire, as does the writer of Misogynus 
(1682). who claimed that woman was created 
from the dregs remaining after the creation of 
the venomous toad. In this climate of opinion 
writing women become whores, their pens as 
poisonous and as sexually motivated as their 
bodies. The fat and comically unpregnant hero 
of Dryden's MacFlecknoe belongs, in compari- 
son, to a fresher and saner world. 

Nussbaum gives a sensible account of But- 
ler’s Amazonian Trulla and handles Rochester 
and his critics judiciously. And if I felt less 
happy with three of the four remaining chap- 
ters - on translations of Juvenal 6, on Swift, 
and on Pope - it was because they do not show 
enough mythological, political or verbal 
awareness. Nussbaum does not, for example, 
realize that the woman in Dryden's translation 
of Juvenal 6, with the “Formidable Tow'r" of a 
coiffure, who. if you look behind her, is 
"Duck-leg'd" and ridiculous, is at once the 
turreted earth mother Cybele and the Fraude 
of emblematic tradition. Had Nussbaum 
caught the hint it would have added point to 
her argument. Insensitivity to political innuen- 
do is damaging in the Pope chapter, where she 
misses the ideal recommended through Martha 
Blount in the Epistle to a Lady. She is a rising 
and stable moon, with a reference to Paradise 
Lost, IV. 606-9, in contrast to hated Queen 
Caroline, jestingly described as “the same for 
ever”. Nussbaum's reading of the poem should 
have registered Pope's allusion to Queen 
Anne’s appropriation of the moon-queen Eli- 
zabeth's motto, semper eadem. 

Overall, though, Nussbaum has been thor- 
ough and tactful, perhaps too tactful. Her 
eagerness to redeem Swift from excessive mis- 
ogyny has made her misread compassion into 
his description of the “Beautiful Young 
Nymph” as "batter'd". There is no sense of 
need for women's refuges here, I am afraid: 
Swift means that she is pasty with cosmetics. 
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Lachlan Mackinnon 

ARDEN REED 

Romantic Weather: The climates of Coleridge 
and Baudelaire 

338pp. University Press of New England. $33. 
087451 277 8 

Arden Reed believes that the place of weather 
in Romantic poetry has been seriously under- 
estimated. Romanticism, he argues, returns to 
a pre-Enlightenment (in which word he finds 
climatic significance) tradition of learned 
meteorology. Weather for him consists of nil 
that Aristotle might have classed as meteoric, 
an initial widening of range he is hasty to ex- 
ploit. Because the weather fluctuates, it 
“approximates diffirance ... one could think of 
‘weather’ as a (non) name for diffimnee when 
difftrance is introduced into the world at the 
fall (which is a falling away from identity)". 

Weather turns into the human condition: the 
mist Coleridge hopes imagination will throw 
over the world is at once clarifying and obscur- 
ing. Against the more usual view that Cole- 
ridge imagines creativity in terms of sun and 
warmth, Reed argues for a poetics of frost in 
which the speaker is imprisoned by the forms 
he creates. He suggests daringly that when, at 
the end of “Frost at Midnight”, Coleridge 
looks out at what is around, what he sees is 
really his own face reflected in the window, 
thrown before him like the spectre of the 
Brocken. That spectre, an illusory shadow 
thrown from behind on mist ahead, plays an 
important part in the discussion, for the 
Ancient Mariner too sees his own reflection. 
When he leans over the side of the vessel and 
blesses the water-snakes, what he really blesses 
is his own image. The colours of the snakes are 
the colours of the halo which surround the 
spectre's head. 

There is no wonder, then, that the Ancient 
Mariner appears in a "Rime", as Reed is at 
pains to establish. With his “glittering eye" and 
the “hoar" in his beard, the Mariner is clearly a 
snowman. Life-in-Death freezes him so that he 
becomes a hero of negation and error: we can- 
not at all trust what he tells us, as he is ultimate- 
ly the creature of his own narrating voice. Reed 
does not point out that, like Stevens’s hero, he 

Southern stuff 

Daniel Karlin 

JACOB KORG 

Browning and Italy 

246pp. Ohio University Press. £19.50. 

0821407252 

Not Browning in Italy, you notice: Jacob 
Korg’s ambition is broader. “Italy in Brown- 
ing", if anything: Korg aims to show what the 
idea of Italy meant to Browning, how the ex- 
perience of this richly “other” culture entered 
into and changed his art. In terms of climate 
and landscape, of contemporary and historical 
culture, Italy represented ways of being to 
which Browning’s Northern Protestant ap- 
petites voraciously responded, but which his 
equally Northern and Protestant intelligence 
was fully capable of assimilating and putting to 
creative use. “Italy is stuff for the use of the 
North, and no more", he wrote to Elizabeth 
Barrett on one occasion; and, although that 
statement has its own special reasons for being 
so crude, there is a conviction in it which can be 
traced in even the most apparently sympathetic 
of Browning's poems on Italian subjects. If it is 
true that, as Henry James said, Browning's 
Italy is more concretely realized than that of 
any other English poet, it is also true that, as 
James would have been the first to acknow- 
ledge, the materiality of a description is no 
guarantee of the plainness of its intention. In 
this connection, Korg is quite wrong to read 
The Englishman in Italy", an early poem con- 
sisting almost wholly of description, as merely 
a series of remarkable vignettes that form a 
string . . . run a structure". On the contrary 
Browning here engages in an intense scrutiny 
of his own notion of the “use” of Italy which 
»ves the poem a powerful and complex narra- 

“ C ‘T'- makin * ,he ft*" 6 * e *P«“*ive 
«se of the dramatic monologue form, and anti- 
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The modern Greeks have manifested an un- 
happy tendency towards internecine strife at 
times of national crisis. Such was the case dur- 
ing the War of Independence in the 1820s, 
during the Axis occupation of the Second 
World War and, most spectacularly, during the 
First World War. This was to give birth to the 
Ethnikos Dikhasmos, or National Schism, 
which ostensibly arose out of the dispute as to 
whether Greece should remain neutral or align 
herself with the Entente Powers, and was to 
result in the division of the country into two 
bitterly antagonistic and at times warring 
camps. As George Th. Mavrogordatos points 
out in his excellent study, it is now scarcely 
possible to imagine the climate of “mutual 
suspicion, fear and paranoia” induced by this 
civil strife, which was to cast a long shadow 
over the politics of inter-war Greece. Greek 
history between the wars has frequently been 
portrayed as a meaningless succession of 
putsches and pronunciamentos, and Dr Mav- 
rogordatos has performed a signal service in 
giving coherence to this period in a tightly 
argued, if at times, somewhat convoluted 
analysis. 

Mavrogordatos takes as his subject the 
turbulent period between the Plastiras coup of 
1922, in the wake of the catastrophic defeat of 
the Greek army in Asia Minor, and the estab- 
lishment of General Metaxas’s quasi-fascist 
dictatorship in 1936, a period that more or less 
corresponds with the first Greek republic. He 
seeks to explain the establishment and down- 
fall of the Republic not in terms of dlite politics 
or military praetorianism but rather of cleav- 
ages which manifested themselves in mass poli- 
tics. In doing so he effectively demolishes the 
widely held view that Greek society is uniquely 
homogeneous, which is not to deny that; his- 
torically, it has reflected an unusually high rate 
ofsodal mobility, Venizetism and Antivenizel- 
ism (which could be broadly but not absolutely 
equated with support for the republic and the 
monarchy respectively) constituted the two 
baric parataxels, or political families, of the 
ipter-war period. These were essentially coali- 
tions each grouped around a major party, the 


Liberal Party in the case of the Venizelists and 
the People’s Party in the case of the Anti- 
venizelists. Within each parataxis attitudes on 
social questions could vary considerably, as 
between, for instance, Papanastasiou repre- 
senting the Venizelist left and Mikhalako- 
poulos the right. 

Venizelism had its origins in an uneasy 
alliance between an entrepreneurial 
bourgeoisie, bent on capitalist modernization, 
and a mass base; an alliance held together by 
the promise of social reform and the irredentist 
programme of a Greece “of the two continents 
and the five seas". The disaster of 1922, which 
put an end once and for all to the expansionist 
dream, undermined one important plank in the 
Venizelist programme, while such small urban 
working-class elements as existed tended to 
drift either to the newly founded Communist 
Party of Greece or to “petty bourgeois Anti- 
venizelism”. Yet the huge influx of refugees 
(amounting to a fifth of the country’s existing 
population) remained strikingly loyal to 
Venizelos and were sufficiently numerous and 
compactly settled to act as arbiters of the poli- 
tical system throughout the inter-war period. 
This, together with control of the armed forces 
between the successful and unsuccessful coups 
of 1922 and 1935. was to enable the Venizelist 
civil-military syngrotima, or combine, to 
dominate the political scene until it was knock- 
ed off course by the Great Depression. 

The Antivenizelists, who like the Venizelists 
were under the control of bourgeois political 
notables and had their own network of clients 
within the armed forces, essentially repre- 
sented a petty bourgeois reaction against the 
threat posed by capitalist modernization and, 
came increasingly to stand, after the refugee 
influx, for a defensive nativism against the 
newcomers. In detailing the generally, and fre- 
quently bitterly, hostile reception met with by 
the refugees (sometimes derisively referred to 
as giaourtovaftismenoi or “baptised in 
yoghurt" and scarcely thought of as Greeks) 
Mavrogordatos effectively knocks another 
cherished myth on the head, namely that the 
Greeks are singularly free of racist attitudes. 
Soiqe of tfie most revealing aqd original sec- 
tioh? of th& book examine the alliance that was 
forged between the Antivenizelists and 
Greece's small but compactly settled minor- 
ities, among them the Sephardi Jews of Saloni- 
ca (regarded in some Antivenizelist circles as 
more Greek than the Anatolian refugees) and 
the Slavo-Macedonians, and with the Old 
Calendarists, Orthodox religious obscurantists 
who stubbornly continued (and continue) to 
adhere to the Julian calender after the adop- 
tion of the Gregorian in 1922. 

The book is full of illuminating insights into 
the nature and evolution of party politics in 
Greece; into Venizelist (and Constantinist) 
“messianism"; into the attempt to transform 
“personal parties" into “parlies of principle” 
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and to give them some proper organization; 
and many other questions. The author de- 
serves particular praise for his skill in unravell- 
ing the truly Byzantine complexities of elector- 
al law during the inter-war period. Since the 
war, the Right, with considerable justification, 
has been accused of manipulating the electoral 
system for its own benefit (and Andreas 
Papandreou s socialist PASOK looks set to fol- 
low suit, despite a dear commitment to intro- 
duce simple proportional representation). But 
these more recent shenanigans are as nothing 
compared to the “electoral engineering" of the 
Venizelists. who shamelessly adopted plurality 
or proportional systems, and different variants 
of them, as and when it suited their electoral 
advantage. The book has numerous tables and 
the non-numerate may blanch at assertions 
such as “the existence of superimposed cleav- 
ages implies multicollinearity among the re- 
spective ecological variables”. Overall. Still- 
born Republic constitutes a quantum leap for- 
ward in our understanding of the nature of the 
Greek political process and is worthy to stand 
alongside John Petropulos's splendid Politics 
and Statecraft in the Kingdom of Greece 
1833-1843 (1968). 

If Mavrogordatos paints a broad canvass, 
albeit with much fine detail, James Barros's 
Britain , Greece and the Politics of Sanctions: 
Ethiopia, 1935-1936 is very narrowly focused. 
Despite the fact that in the aftermath of the 
Asia Minor debacle, she had forfeited a num- 
ber of her most cherished irredentist aspira- 
tions. Greece was firmly aligned with the non- 
revisionist states of the Balkans and placed 
great hopes in the collective security arrange- 
ments of the League of Nations. She the refore 
dutifully joined in the policy of sanctions ap- 
plied to Italy as a result of the invasion of 
Ethiopia. Professor Barros describes the inter- 
national and domestic ramifications of 
Greece's support for sanctions, and points to 
the way in which some of the country's praeto- 
rians who figure prominently in Mavrogorda- 
tos's study became uneasy about the consequ- 
ences of Greece's exposed position. One direct 
consequence of the sanctions affair was that 
Britain was to become much more concerned 
with, and Involved in, Greece’s internal affairs. 
The Foreign Office regarded the friendly co- 
operation of Greece, whether under a republi- 
can or a royalist regime, as indispensable in the 
event of a Mediterranean crisis. The lessons to 
be learnt from Barros’s study are perhaps de- 
pressingly predictable, namely that small sra tes 
must conduct their foreign policy within highly 
circumscribed parameters and that they are in 
no position to provoke more powerful neigh- 
bours. Barros’s book is well organized and 
clearly written. But whether such a relatively 
minor episode in international affairs deserves 
such detailed scrutiny and page after page of 
lengthy paraphrases of the despatches of British , 
Greek and Italian diplomats is arguable. 
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